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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  MB.  LINCOLN. 

The  war  had  ended.  Four  weary  years  of 
bloodshed  and  misery  had  passed  away.  The 
abolitionists  had  subdued  "  the  rebellion,"  as  they 
nicknamed  the  resistance  of  the  South  to  their 
revolutionary  projects  ;  and  now  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  an  issue  which  he  could 
no  longer  dodge,  or  upon  which  he  could  no  longer 
prevaricate.  to 

Would  he  consent  to  allow  the  Southern  States 
to  resume  their  old  places  in  the  Union,  or  would 
he  use  the  power  now  in  his  hands  to  compel  them 
to  relinquish  their  State  laws  and  institutions  9 
He  had  told  the  world  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  that  » the  condition  of  each  State  and  each 
person  would  remain  the  same,  whether  the  war 
succeeded  or  failed."    But  would  he  stand  by  his 
word?    No  one  except  those  blinded  by  an  insane 
admiration  of  the  man  expected  it. 
His  falsehoods  and  broken  pledges  would  make 
monument  of  infamy  before  which  any  honorable 
man  would  have  hid  his  head  for  shame.    On  the 
4th  of  March,  1861,  he  declared  "that  he  had  no 
lawful  right  to  interfere  with  slavery,  nor  any  in- 
chnation  to  do  so."    In  July,  1861,  he  endorsed 
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the  resolution  that  "  the  war  was  waged  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  and  equality  of  the  States  unim 
paired."  On  the  day  before  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  adjourned  in  1861,  and  when  he  was  try- 
ing to  get  troops,  he  told  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Kentucky, 
that  "  the  war  was  carried  on  by  him  on  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  Union  sentiment  at  the  South, 
which,  set  free  from  the  control  of  the  Confederate 
Government,  would  replace  the  States  in  the 
Union.  If  there  were  not,"  then,  he  said,  "the 
war  is  not  only  a  wrong,  but  a  crime." 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  he  declared  that  the 
"  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depended  upon 
the  right  of  each  State  to  control  its  domestic  in- 
stitutions." Yet  January  1st,  1863,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  he  would  use  the  army 
and  navy  to  prevent  this  "  endurance  of  our  politi- 
cal system."^  On  the  12th  of  December,  1862,  he 
wrote  to  Fernando  Wood  of  New  York,  that  "  if 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  would  cease  re- 
sistance and  submit  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  then  the  war  should  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States."  But  July  18th,  1864, 
he  published  "  To  whom  it  may  Concern,"  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  would  listen  to  no  terms  of 
peace  from  the  South,  which  did  not  agree  to  the 
abandonment  of  their  rights  under  the  Constitution ! 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  played  his  part  well.  With  a 
cunning  that  passes  human  comprehension  he  had 
gone  just  fast  enough  and  not  too  fast  for  the  safe 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  As  war  had  in- 
creased the  hate  of  the  people,  Mr.  Lincoln  found 
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he  could  take  a  step  or  two  further,  and  so  lie  had 
gone  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  until  hia 
record,  as  we  have  shown  above,  was  that  of  a 
trickster,  a  falsifier,  and  an  oath-breaker. 

Such,  after  the  false  and  lying  flattery  of  the 
hour  passes  away,  must  be  the  candid  judgment 
of  history  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  do  not  give 
this  view  of  his  character  and  acts  as  any  justifica- 
tion for  what  I  am  about  to  relate  Occurred  to  him, 
for  private  individuals  have  never,  in  organized 
society,  the  right  to  take  the  punishment  of  crimes 
in  their  own  hands.  That  belongs  to  the  law.  I 
feel  it  a  duty,  however,  in  writing  this  history,  and 
particularly  for  the  sake  of  the  young,  to  show 
'  them  what  sort  of  a  man  Mr.  Lincoln  really  was. 
Thousands  of  pages  have  been  written  to  extol  his 
virtues  and  praise  his  name,  simply  because  he  was 
the  representative  of  the  abolition  delusion,  but  it 
is  the  record  of  history  which  time  can  never  blot 
out  that  his  career  as  President  was  a  shameless 
four  years  of  deceptions,  falsehoods,  and  crimes 
against  liberty. 

No  sooner  was  Richmond  evacuated  than  Mr. 
Lincoln  paid  it  a  visit.  He  was  received  in  gloomy 
silence  by  its  citizens,  and  after  gratifying  his  cu- 
riosity by  staying  a  few  hours  in  the  deserted  resi- 
dence of  Jefferson  Davis,  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton. 

"While  in  Eichmond  he  had  a  conference  with 
Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  in  relation  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Virginia  to  the  Union.  The  details  of 
this  conference  are  %&  yet  unknown,  for  but  one  of 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  letters  bearing  upon  it  has  ever  been 
published.  All  patriotic  men  who  desired  to  see 
our  country  restored  were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  allow  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  meet 
and  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose. 

In  his  interview  with  Judge  Campbell  he  agree 
to  do  so,  and  gave  orders  to  General  Weifczel,  then 
in  command  there,  to  allow  the  members  to  come 
to  Eichmond,  upon  the  terms  that  they  would  re- 
store the  State  to  the  Union. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  returned  to  Wash-  *j  yj 
ington,  he  again  deliberately  broke  his  promise, 
and  while  the  whole  country  was  congratulating 
itself  upon  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  would 
heal  the  wounds  the  war  had  made,  it  was  startled 
'  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of'  April  with  the 
news  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  refused  to  allow  the 
Virginia  Legislature  to  meet,  in  fact,  had  given 
G-eneral  Weitzel  positive  orders  to  prevent  it.  Thus 
had  Virginia,  the  grand  old  State  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  been  completely  stricken  down  as  a 
commonwealth.  The  fact  of  driving  the  Confed- 
erate Government  from  Eichmond  did  not  affect 
the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  Virginia,  but  this 
last  act  blotted  out  the  State  and  reduced  her  to 
the  condition  of  a  province  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was,  however,  the  last  order  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
lived  to  promulgate.  That  very  night  he  visited 
Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington,  and  was  killed  by 
a  pistol  shot  fired  by  one  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
Booth  had  entered  the  theatre  unobserved,  and 
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making  his  way  to  the  President's  box,  took  delib- 
erate aim  and  fired,  then  dropping  his  pistol  and 
drawing  a  knife,  jumped  from  the  bos  to  the  stage 
of  the  theatre,  and,  brandishing  his  weapon, 
cried,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis.*  Virginia  is  avenged." 
And,  in  a  moment,  before  the  people  could  recoves 
from  their  fright,  he  dashed  across  the  stage,  out 
of  the  back  door  of  the  theatre,  and  jumping  upon 
a  fleet  horse  that  he  had  awaiting  him,  was  soon 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

At  about  the  same  hour  of  the  night  a  man  had 
applied  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  desired  to  see  him,  but  was  refused, 
-  as  Mr.  Seward  was  ill  from  the  effects  of  an  injury 
he  had  received  a  few  days  previously,  by  being 
thrown  from  his  carriage.  The  man,  however, 
refused  to  take  no  for  an  answer,  and  knocking 
down  the  servant  who  opened  the  door,  pushed 
his  way  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Seward's  room.  Here  he 
was  met  by  one  of  Mr.  Seward's  sons  and  an  at- 
tendant. He  stabbed  both  so  severely  as  to  dis- 
able them,  then  rushed  upon  Mr.  Seward  and  cut 
him  so  badly  about  the  face  and  neck  that  his 
life  was  for  several  days  despaired  of,  but  he  finally 
fully  recovered.  Mr.  Lincoln  lingered  but  a  few 
hours. 

As  the  news  of  these  deeds  spread,  the  country 
was  fairly  wild.  The  excitement  of  the  war  had 
been  nothing  to  the  fierce  gust  of  passion  that  now 
swept  over  the  land.    The  imagination  of  every 


*  So  always  with  tyrants. 
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abolitionist  formed  a  thousand  conspiracies.  Foj 
over  two  weeks  the  real  actors  in  this  tragedy 
were  veiled  in  profound  mystery. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  friends  and  adherents  made  the 
most  of  the  circumstances.  All  sober-minded 
people  felt  deeply  pained  that  the  soil  of  America 
should  be  stained  with  an  assassination,  but  they 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Holy  Bible  had 
taught  us,  "  Be  not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked. 
That  which  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
Many  of  the  abolition  clergy,  however,  declared 
that  Providence  had  raised  up  Booth  to  remove 
Lincoln,  as  it  was  evident  that  he  was  going  to  be 
"  too  lenient  with  the  rebels." 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  gotten  up  in  the 
most  magnificent  proportions.  No  monarch  was 
ever  buried  with  such  pomp  and  expense.  No  one 
then  even  dared  to  protest  against  the  ridiculous 
display.  His  body  was  borne  on  a  funeral  car  cost- 
ing some  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  exhibited 
to  the  people  in  all  the  principal  cities  from  Wash- 
ington to  Springfield,  111.,  where  he  was  buried. 
The  foolish  abolitionists  seemed  to  think  that  they 
were  going  to  cheat  history  out  of  telling  the 
truth  about  their  hero,  by  the  grand  display  they 
made. 

I  will  now  return  to  Booth  and  his  fate.  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  who  had  shot  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  a 
young  man  of  no  ordinary  character.  He  was  the 
son  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  the  celebrated  actor, 
and  was  born  in  Maryland.  He  was  noted  for  his 
generous,  manly  deportment,  and  was  dearly  be- 
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loved  by  all  his  associates.  He  had  a  faculty  of 
winning  people  to  him.  His  personal  appearance 
is  described  as  remarkably  beautiful.  "  His  chest 
was .  full  and  broad,  his  shoulders  gently  slop- 
ing, and  his  arms  as  white  as  alabaster,  but  hard 
as  marble.  His  dark  eyes,  lofty,  square  fore- 
head, crowned  with  a  weight  of  curling  jetty 
hair,  gave  him  a  countenance  at  once  striking  and 
haughty." 

When  he  left  the  theatre,  after  firing  the  fatal 
shot,  he  was  accompanied  by  but  one  attendant — 
a  simple-minded  young  fellow,  named  Harold,  who 
seemed  always  to  do  his  bidding.  In  jumping 
from  the  box  to  the  stage,  he  had  broken  a  bone 
of  one  of  his  ankles,  and  this  retarded  his  flight. 
As  it  was,  he  had  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
through  Lower  Maryland,  and  across  the  Po- 
tomac, and  was  quietly  resting  at  night  in  a 
barn,  near  Bowling  Green,  in  Yirginia,  when  a 
force  of  twenty-five  men,  which  had  been  sent 
from  Washington,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Con- 
ger and  Lieutenant  Baker,  to  search  for  him, 
surrounded  the  barn,  and  demanded  his  sur- 
render. 

Booth  replied  with  defiance.  They  then  threat- 
ened to  fire  the  barn.  Harold  got  frightened  and 
wished  to  surrender.  Booth  generously  let  him 
out  of  the  barn  ;  but  so  afraid  were  these  twenty- 
five  soldiers  of  one  unarmed  boy,  that  they  insisted 
he  should  put  his  arms  out  of  the  barn  first,  and 
have  them  shackled !  Booth  was  now  alone,  and 
determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 


i3 
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Again  the  demand  was  made  upon  him  to  surren- 
der.   Again  he  refused. 

"Draw  off  your  men,"  he  shouted  to  Oolone] 
Conger,  "  and  I  will  fight  them  singly.  I  could 
have  killed  you  six  times  to-night,  but  I  would  not 
murder  you." 

And  no  doubt,  protected  by  the  barn,  he  could 
have  done  as  he  said.  The  barn  was  now  fired, 
and  while  it  was  burning,  a  man  named  Boston 
Corbett,  one  of  Conger's  men,  took  deliberate 
aim,  and  shot  him.  He  lingered  a  short  time 
and  died.  His  last  words  were,  "Tell  mother 
I  died  for  my  country.  I  thought  I  did  for  the 
best." 

His  body  was  taken  to  Washington,  and  the 
savage  abolitionists  gloated  over  it  with  cannibal 
ferocity.  As  I  have  said,  this  vile  delusion  trans- 
forms men  into  brutes.  They  not  only  refused  to 
turn  the  body  over  to  his  weeping  mother,  but 
they  tore  out  its  entrails,  and  threw  them  to  the 
hogs.  His  skull  was  placed  in  some  museum,  his 
heart  preserved  in  spirits,  his  spinal  column  given 
to  some  medical  college,  while  the  balance  of  his 
remains  were  deposited  no  one  knows  where!* 
Such  is  abolition  Christianity ! 

When  John  Brown  was  tried  and  executed,  his 
remains  were  placed  in  a  decent  coffin  and  handed 
over  to  his  friends.  Yet  "  slavery"  is  said  to  have 
made  the  Scouth  semi-savage. 

*  These  statements  were  made  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Harris,  of  Mary- 
land, without  contradiction,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
J       16th,  1866. 
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Whatever  history  may  say  of  the  crime  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  he  was  surely  no  common  murderer. 
It  was  from  no  thirst  for  blood,  no  mean  personal 
revenge,  no  expectation  of  gain  or  reward,  that  he 
took  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Indeed  he  sac- 
rificed all  that  a  young  man  might  hold  dear. 
Behind  him  he  left  a  letter,  in  which  he  showed  the 
marks  of  a  mind  that  comprehended  fully  the  poli- 
tical situation  of  the  country.  .  He  referred  to  the 
wrongs  the  abolitionists  would  inflict  upon  the 
negro  by  their  insane  course,  and  concluding  it, 

f  "Bight  or  wrong,  God  judge  me,  not  man.  I 
love  peace  more  than  life.  Have  loved  the  Union 
beyond  expression.  For  four  years  have  I  waited, 
hoped,  and  prayed  for  the  dark  clouds  to  break, 
and  for  a  restoration  of  our  former  sunshine.  To 
wait  longer  would  be  a  crime.  All  hope  for  peace 
is  dead.  My  prayers  have  proved  as  idle  as  my 
hopes.    God's  will  be  done.    I  go  to  see  and  share 

The  investigations  of  the  War  Department 
seemed  to  reveal  a  plot  or  conspiracy,  in  which 
Booth,  as  the  master  spirit,  had  involved  several 
persons.  The  individual  who  had  stabbed  Mr. 
Seward  proved  to  be  one  Louis  Payne,  and  be- 
sides him  Harold,  a  man  named  Atzerott,  Mrs. 
Surratt,  Dr.  Mudd,  and  one  or  two  others,  were 
tried  by  a  Military  Commission,  and  the  first  four 
weie  condemned  and  hanged.  The  others  were 
sent  to  the  Dry  Tortugas. 

This  body  was  an  illegal  court,  and  had  no 
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more  right  to 
the  people  of 
Their  execution  was 
abolitionists  were  so 


try  the  prisoners  before  it  than 
had  to  lynch  them, 
in  law  murder.     But  the 
raying  crazy  at  the  time 


Washington 


that  nothing  else  would  satisfy  them.  They  were 
all  executed  in  tne  most  indecent  haste,  being 
allowed  but  twenty-four  hours  after  their  convic- 
tion, to  prepare  for  death. 

One  singular  fact  in  connection  with  all  these 
remarkable  scenes,  such  as,  I  trust,  America  will 
never  again  be  called  upon  to  witness,  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  There  was  no  coroner's  inquest 
held  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  body  ;  no  legal  evidence  taken 
as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  nor  was  a  single  per- 
son accused  of  connection  with  it  ever  brought  into 
a  court  of  law,  nor  is  there  to  this  day  any  legal  testi- 
mony whatever  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  the  cause 
of  it,  or  who  Jailed  him. 

All  we  know  of  it  is  such  evidence  as  was  fur- 
nished the  public  by  a  military  tribunal,  which  was 
managed  in  such  a  one-sided,  arbitrary  and  insult- 
ing manner,  that  the  Hon.  Keverdy  Johnson,  the 
counsel  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  left  "  the  Court"  in 
disgust,  his  self-respect  not  allowing  him  to  re- 
main where  all  just  rules  of  evidence  were  set  at 
defiance,  and  where  respectable  lawyers  were  con- 
tinually subjected  to  the  insults  of  ignorant  and 
brutal  military  officers. 


r 
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OHAPTEE  XLVIII. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  JEEFEESON  DAVIS. 

When  Mr.  Davis  heard  of  General  Lee's  surren- 
der at  Danville,  he  immediately  started  for  North 
Carolina,  where  he  met  and  had  a  consultation 
with  General  Johnston.  He  then  left  for  Charlotte, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  news  arrived 
from  Washington  of  the  rejection  of  General  Sher- 
man's terms  of  surrender.  He  then  crossed  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  reached  Washington, 
Georgia,  attended  by  a  few  friends  and  a  small 
escort  of  cavalry  who  had  belonged  to  General 
Morgan's  brigade. 

Here  Mr.  Davis  heard  for  the  first  time  of  his 
wife  and  family,  who  had  left  Eichmond  more  than 
a  month  previous  to  his  own  departure.  They 
were  intending  to  go  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  and 
sail  for  Cuba.  Mr.  Davis  himself  intended  to 
work  his  way  across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to 
make  such  further  resistance  as  he  could,  "m 
hopes,"  as  he  said,  "to  get  some  better  terms  far 
the  South  than  surrender  at  discretion." 

At  Washington,  however,  Mr.  Davis  heard  fear- 
ful rumors  of  the  robberies  and  outrages  which 
gangs  of  disbanded  soldiers  were  perpetrating  upon 
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defenceless  people,  and  being  pretty  well  convinced 
that  Mrs.  Davis  was  in  danger,  he  resolved  to  go 
to  her  succor. 

He  rode  seventy  miles  in  a  single  day,  in  order 
to  reach  his  family,  and  believing  that  they  were 
in  real  danger,  resolved  to  travel  with  them  for  a 
few  days,  until  they  got  out  of  the  region  that  was 
infested  with  deserters  and  robbers. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  10th  of  May,  a  month 
after  the  evacuation  of  Eichmond,  Colonel  Pritch- 
ard,  of  the  Michigan  cavalry,  surrounded  the  little 
camp  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his  family,  near  Irwinsville, 
Georgia,  and  made  them  all  prisoners.  Some  one 
started  the  falsehood  that  Mr.  Davis  tried  to  escape 
in  his  wife's  clothes,  and  this  ridiculous  story  was 
telegraphed  all  over  the  North,  for  the  especial 
delight  of  the  abolitionists.  Colonel  Pritchard's 
official  report,  however,  did  not  confirm  the  story, 
so  this  abolition  falsehood  fell  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  family  were  taken  to  Macon, 
Georgia,  and  thence  to  Savannah,  where  they  were 
placed  on  board  a  vessel,  which  at  once  sailed  for 
Portress  Monroe.  Here  he  was  separated  from  his 
family,  and  placed  in  a  casemate  of  the  fort,  under 
a  strong  guard,  his  wife  and  family  being  sent  back 
to  Savannah. 

Por  a  long  time  Mr.  Davis  was  shut  out  entirely 

om  public  view.  He  was  placed  in  solitary  con- 
finement, allowed  to  see  no  one,  to  have  no  books 
except  the  Bible  and  prayer-book,  and  fed  for 
some  time  upon  the  poorest  rations  of  a  common 
soldier.    His  wife,  too,  was  denied  all  access  to 
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him,  and  prevented  from  even  writing  to  K 
Two  solders  were  ordered  to  pace  his  CI  7  ^ 

An  ord/r  ^^^^ 
DaTO  ,„„,/  {e  shackled ,  smn  tlat  Jefferson 

•ft^SM  ?  ^*»»and  hie 
hand,  ^  S*** „ his 
a        God,  y„„  ranMt  iaye  been         to  .  on 

giant's  atangtrid  ^tl^  f  &"0  tiat  rf  a 
which  only  „„    h  l,:J,,s"J"!r,"u,m"  P°wer 

«fe  andYShta  25? a?  S6i2ed  "aek- 
scorn  and  indication ,!,  T  ,  r00m  ;  then  wia 
freely  said  : hS  PtJe'  4uire™g  %  he 

to  resist,  for  myself  ^  and  streug& 

shall  not  be  done  "  P6°ple'  this  4  ' 

,  AflIe  of  soldiers  were  now  brought  it,      a  • 
»g  Mr.  Davis,  of  course  tL  s  w!i  '  ^  ^ 
over,  and  this  last  art  of  qk  r!-  StrUg2Ie  was  soon 
Wv  was  con^LlT^  ^  ***  bar- 

In  a  few  days  it  was  discovered  that  w,  t.  - 
would  no£  sUviTe  nnder  this  £  ^™ 
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■MV  sinkillp.  an  order  came  for  the  removal 
was  rapidly  ^mg,  in  n> 

of  the ^shackles    ^e  ^  d  a  fair  a3ld  speedy 

rStreUy  doubt**  whether  the  abohW 
.  ,1  „..  j„.  t„  brine  him  before  a  bur  m- 
,sts  mil  ever  dare  to  brmg  ba 

^  t  jte. and rleta  which  they  accuse 
EC  o  f  bl«  Mte  awhile  he  will  probably  nn- 
teste  Tretest,  be  allowed  his  liberty,  and  to 

^"tinM0^  has  inflicted  upon  our 

^th^hTlJnion  of  our  fathers,  the  = 
ment  as  *  «  /6m*  can  ever  again  * 

•     +n  Vip  seen'    Yet  that  ought  to  be  tne  bu 
remains  to  be  seen.  American,  old  and 

preme  object  to  which  every  -a 

young,  should  --.^Xb'ow heaven, 

^^^^^^^ 

\  every  person,  who  loves  the  simple  and  Chrig 
f  r   Stoles  of  republican  government  ml 
C  fo  h  s  duty,  that  Almighty  Power  which 
thus  do  hie '  r)wffl  not  forSake  our  coun- 

«  chaste^  only .to^'J^er  into  the  hands  of 
Se^^Pod,norreffa,dman, 
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NEGROES  AND  NEGRO  "SLAVERY/ 

™int  that  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Ne-  I 
The  author  of  this  -work  assume,, 'as  a  star ^S^nUt^^J  at       but  the  natural 

gro ,  as  always  existing  in  American  society  n0\a^  ™™  eyil3,  tf  any,  existed  in  Southern  I 
Nation  of  an  inferior  to  a  M»ert«r  race  ijdttjUW  inferiority  of  the  negro  in the 

society  were  referable  to  a  faihiro  to  ^notly  em» °^  v  =sm  or  tueory  of  that  society,  which  is  , 

sand  similar  ones,  separating  tho  Megio  irom  ™    immaterial     He  simply  starts  v  lth  the  tacts  . 
saw  fit  to  thus  order  things,  the  author  regards  ^Lmr^fh^ian  being,  physically  and  mentally, 
aHhey  exist.    After  the  Negro  is  shown  to  be  » « on ^ ™»  yd  it3  ultimate 
Us Tproper  relations  to  the  wh.te ,  mar .are ;  branches  of  the  white  rac*  »  ve ^ 

-  phii°sophy 

I  of  this  distracting  question.  _____  — 

SOUTHERN  WEALTH  AND  NORTHERN  PROFITS. 

__Pvlw^ 
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of  the  Negro  race.  
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At  a  time  like  this,  when  promi- 
nent public  men  are  denounced  and 
villified,  it  is  well  to  take  a,  look  at 
what  was  being  said  and  done  half  a 
century  ago  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
campaign.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not 
always  on  a  pedestal  of  honor1  and 
righteousness— a  model  of  statesman- 
ship and  humanitarianism.  Maligned 
and  persecuted  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  there  are  few  men  in  this  gen- 
eration who  realize  that  he  ever  was 
anything  but  the  idol  of  the  people. 

When  he  was  first  nominated  for 
president  in  I860  the  Argus,  an 
Albany  newspaper  of  those  days,  in 
its  issue  of  May,  I860,  had  this  to 
say: 

Mr.  Lincoln  was?  (first  heard  of  in 
.politics,  a  yesfr  all.  .last.. .fa]},, .  when 
limping    with    wosurids    and    howling  . 
with  anguish,  he  was  driven  .through  „ 
the  state  of  Illinois,  by  Douglas  and 
defeated  with  the  'tacit  approval  of 
,the  majority  of  his  own  party,  and 
with  the  publicly  expressed  gratula-  ; 
tions  of  Greeley,  Weed, .  an.d  others. 
Last  spring  he  made  his  debut  in  this 

state  as  an.  orator,  and  commenced 
charging  for  his  speeches  at  the  rate  * 
of  $109  a"piece,  and  was,  forced  to  de-  « 
sist  amid  such  public  expressions",  of  : 
contempt  that  he  rhay  be  said  to  have 
been  fairly  hissed1  out  of  the  state. 
He  has' never  held  public  office:  of  any 
credit,  and  is  not-  known,  except  as 
a  slang-whanging  sttimp  speaker,  of  a 
flgBss  with  ,  which  every  party  teems 
1  afs*  of  which  all  parties  are  ashamed.' 

The  New  York  Herald  of 'May  19, 
the. 'same  year,  referred  to  .the .Repub- 
lican candidate  just  named  at  Chicago 
as-  "a  third-' rate"  western  "  lawyer, 
poorer/tfian  even  poor  Pierce"  and 
continues :      ,..  -.•/....» 

They  pais  over  Sewaj-d,  Chase  and  1 
Banks,  whb  are  statesmen  and  able 
men,  and  they  take  a  fdurth-rate  lec- 
turer, who  cannot  speak  good  gram- 
vho,  to  raise)  the  wind,  de- 
ackneyed,  illiterate  compo- 
$200  apiece. |    Our  readers 
hat   this   pelripatetic   poll-  i 
ed  New-  York  two  or  three 
I  jo   on   his  financial   tour,  ' 
when,  in  Return  for  the  most  unmiti-  1 
gated  trafch,  interlard*  with'  coarse  I 
and  clumiy  jokes,  he  filled  his  emptv  t 
pockets   hith   dollars    coined   out  of 
Republican  fanaticism..' 

/  I  "^1 

Two  days  later  the  Herald  described  1 
Lincoln  as  an  uneducated  man,  "a 
vulgar  village  politician"  and  "only 
noted  for  some  very  unpopular  votes 
he  gave  while  a  member  of  congress." 
"The  comparison,"  declares  the  Her- 
ald, "between  Seward  and  this  illiter- 
ate western  boor  is  odious." 

The  epithet  "demagogue"  applied  to  j 
public  men  supposed  to  represent  dan- 1 
gerous  ideas  was  then,  as  now,  a  fav- ! 
orite  one,  as  witness:  the  following; 
from  the  Boston  Post,  of  May  21,  1860:  ! 


mar,  and 
livers  his  1 
sitions  at 
recollect 
tician  visi 
months 
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demagogue  appeal  that  was  thought 
to  be  worth  in  New  England  $50  or 
$100  a  speech  by  those  who  hired 
him;  but  some  who  heard  him  were 
surprised  that  he  should  be  consid- 
ered anywhere  a  great  man.    He  can 


for  the  last  fifty  years  and  did  not  at- 
tend political  meetings  or  read  the 
newspapers  of  that  era  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  learn  that  Lincoln,  like 
some  later  public  men,  was  "vulgar," 
"illiterate"  and  "dangerous." 
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Whatever  may  be  the  future  sta 
of  Man,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  spirit  L 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  now  conscious, 
of  the  honor  and  adoration  the  Ameri- 
can  people  pay  to  his  memory,  and 
that  this  will,  in  a  manner,  compen- 
sate for  the  many  hours  and  days  of  1 
suffering  he  endured  while  giving  the 
best  efforts  of  his  life  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  man.    No  man  has  ever  : 
been  called  upon  to  suffer  from  the  \ 
insincerety  of  his  friends  and  the 
calumny   of  his   enemies  than  was 
Lincoln.    The  great  newspapers  and 
the  leaders  of  his'  own  party  were 
ready  at  all  times  to  misconstrue  his 
motives  and  hold  him  up  to  ridicule 
and  misrepresentation.   Through  it  all  j 
he  bowed  his  head  to  the  storm  and 
without  a  word   of   complaint  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  knowing  that  in  the 
end  victory  would  come.  1 
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TOO  MUCH  LINCOLN.  ~ 

It  occurs  to  the  writer  that  the  Suday  School  literature 
lias  been  making!  a  little  too  much  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    In  the 
Sunday  School  Magazine,  page  357,  the  subject  of  the  lesson  |! 
June  1st  being  "Faith,"  Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes  makes  use  ' 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  illustrate.    In  the  lesson  for  June  8th,  page 
359,  the  subject  being  "Obedience,"  J.  B.  Ascham  uses  Mr.  j 
Lincoln  to  illustrate ;   June  15th,  page  378,  subject  being  j 
"Prayer,"  Davis  W.  Clark  uses  Mr.  Lincoln  to  illustrate;  and  j 
on  page  382,  of  June  15th,  J.  M.  Culbreth  uses  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
illustrate ;  and  at  page  383,  Davis  W.  Clark  again  uses  Mr.  j 
Lincoln.   The  following  Sunday  the  subject  of  the  Lesson  was 
"Love,"  and  on  the  next  Sunday  the  subject  was  "Response  ] 
|  to  God's  Love,"  Mr).  Lincoln  was  not  used.    The  lessons  for  j 
:  July,  "The  Church,"  "Baptism,"  "The  Lord's  Supper,"  no  illus- 
j  tration  was  made  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  liie.    However,  on  July  I 
j  27th,  page  461,  Hugh  H.  Harris  illustrates  from  the  life  of  Mr.  j 
!  Lincoln,  the  subject  of  the  lesson  being  "Christian  Fellowship."  _| 
Why  use  Mr.  Lincoln  as  an  example  or  by  way  of  illustra-  |! 
|  tion  in  Sunday  School  literature?    Bishop  Hughes  uses  him  j 
;  When  the  subject  is  Faith.    In  whom  did  Lincoln  have  faith? 
j  Who  or  what  his  God?    Did  he  have  faitlf  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ? 

Whom  did  he  obey  and  to  whom  did  he  pray,  and  in  whose 
I  name  did  he  pray?  It  is  rather  signficant,  after  the  many  ref-  j 
erences  during  the  past  year  that  have  been  made  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  our  (Sunday  School  literature,  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  the  Church,  no  reference  is  made  to  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  no  Church.  No  reference  is  made  to 
him  under  the  subject  of  Baptism.  There  is  no  record  that  j 
be  was  ever  baptized.  No  reference  is  made  to  him  when  the 
subject  is  The  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  not  a  communicant. 

Having  expressed  an  objection  to  the  holding  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  up  as  an  example  to  students  and  young  Christians  of 
the  Church,  possibly  some  reasons  for  this  objection  should 
|  be  stated.  John  T.  Stewart,  who  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  law  j 
|  partner,  wrote  of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  following:    "He  was  an  I 
avowed  and  open  infidel,  and  sometimes  bordered  on  Atheism ; 
went  further  against  Christian  beliefs  and  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples than  any  man  I  ever  heard.    Lincoln  always  denied  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ  of  God ;  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Son 
of  God,  as  understood  and  maintained  by  the  Christian  Church."  j 
David  Davis,  who  was  a  circuit  judge  and  with  whom  Lincoln 
was  frequently  thrown,  and  who  was  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  says  this  of 
him :  "The  idea  that  Lincoln  talked  to  a  stranger  about  his 
religion,  his  religious  view,  or  made  such  speeches  and  re- 
marks about  it  are  published,  is  to  me  absurd.    He  had  no 
faith  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  had  therefore  no  faith 
in  its  laws,  principles,  causes  and  effects."    Mrs.  Lincoln  her- 
self said :    "Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  faitth  and  no  hope  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  those  words."    In  early  life  Mr.  Lincoln  ) 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  or  short  brief,  in  which  he  attempted  to  I 
show  that  the  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God.    The  life  of  I 
Lincoln,  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  contains  these  significant  sen-  I 
tences:  "Almost  before  the  earth  closed  over  him  he  began  to  ! 
be  the  subject  of  fable.    The  Free-Masons  of  Europe  generally 
regarded  him  as  one  of  them — his  portrait  in  Masonic  robe  is 
frequently  displayed,  yet  he  is  not  one  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
Spiritualists  claim  him  as  one  of  their  most  illustrious  adepts, 
but  he  was  not  a  Spiritualist,  and  there  is  hardly  a  sect  In 
the  Western  world  from  the  Oalvinist  to  the  Atheists,  but 
affects  to  believe  he  was  of  their  opinion.    He  was  canoniz- 
ed as  as  hp.  lav  on  his  bier." 


919. 

No,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  make  a  saint  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  j 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  claimed  I 
that  faith  that  the  Bible  teaches  is  essential  for  salvation,  I 
that  he  obeyed  the  divine  command,  recognizing  the  authority  I 


of  God  or  of  Christ,  or  that  he  prayed  to  the  one  God,  or 
that  he  prayed  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
or  that  he  possessed  that  Chrisaian  fellowship  that  is  spoken  J 
of  by  the  Christ  or  by  Paul. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  many  ways  a  very  great  man,  but  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  he  was  great  in  his  faith,  obedience, 
Christian  fellowship,  prayer,  or  any  of  the  other  Christian  vir- 
tues.   This  Lincoln  propaganda  in  the  Sunday  School  litera- 
ture, I  protest  against,  and  while  I  am  willing  to  study  and 
to  read  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  object  to-  his  being  set  up 
before  me  as  an  embodiment  of  the  Christian  virtues  or  as  a  ! 
Christian,  acknowledging  his  faith  in  God  ancPhis  belief  in  j 
the  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.    There  are  too  many  men  :; 
and  women  of  unquestioned  Christian  lives  for  our  Sunday  ; 
School  literature  to^  have  to  draw  from  the  lives  of  others 
to  show  those  truths  and  virtues  the  Sunday  Schools  are  1 
presumed  to  inculcate. 

The  above  was  written  some  days  ago  and  put  aside,  [ 
thinking  possibly  the  Lincoln  propaganda  would  end.  The 
Sunday  School  Magazine,  however,  for  last  Sunday,  contained 
quotations  from  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches,  and  the  use  of 
this  quotation,  without  quotation  marks,  makes  it  more  insidu- 
ous  and  objectionable  than  the  open  reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
— Southern  Christian  Advocate. 


SOUTH  URGED  TO 
BRAND  LINCOLN 
A  CONSPIRATOR 


Rebel  Veterans  Indorse 
New  History.  \ 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  21.— [By  the 
Associated  Press.]—"  The  war  between 
the  states  was  deliberately  and  person- 
ally conceived  and  its  inauguration 
made  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he 
was  personally  responsible  for  forcing 
the  war  upon  the  south,"  declared  a 
report  submitted  today  by  the  histori- 
cal committee  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans. 

The  report  recommended  that  a  his- 
tory written  by  Col.  Huger  W.  Jack- 
son of  Gurryville,  Ga.,  and  published 
by  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  of  Athens, 
Ga.,  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
south. 

The  text  of  the  committee's  report 
referring  to  Lincoln  reads  as  follows: 

"  Your  committee  would  especially 
commend  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the 
south  a  pamphlet  by  Col.  Huger  W. 
Jackson  of  Curryville,  Ga.,  the  "  Truth 
of  the  War  Conspiracy  of  1861,"  and 
published  by  that  great  hearted  south- 
ern historian,  Miss  Mildred  Ruther- 
ford. This  presents  the  official  evi- 
dence gathered  principally  from  the 
United  States  government  archives, 
which  proves  the  confederate  war  was  I 
deliberately  and  personally  conceived  j 
and  its  inauguration  made  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  that  he  was  person-  | 
ally  responsible  for  forcing  the  war 
upon  the  south." 

Called  "  Lie  "  at  Springfield. 
Springfield.  IU*  Ju»e  21.— [By  the 


 _ — —  , 

Associated  Press.]— Defending  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  the 
charge  made  today  by  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  at  Richmond,  Va., 
that  "  he  was  personally  responsible,  1 
forcing  the  war  upon  the  south," 
Henry  B.  Rankin,  aged  85,  who  studied 
law  In  Lincoln's  law  office  arid  has 
written  books  about  him,  tonight  de- 
clared the  charge  "  a  lie." 

"  No  man  that  ever  lived,"  Mr. 
Rankin  said,  "  was  more  lied  about 
than  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  essentially 
a  man  of  peace.  He  detested  war.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  went  with  Seward  and 
met  the  confederate  cabinet  and  chal- 
lenged them  to  take  a  white  sheet  of 
paper  and  write  whatever  conditions 
of  peace  they  desired,  except  secession, 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Lincoln's  Offer  to  South. 
"  Listen  to  a  part  of  Lincoln's  first 
inaugural.  He  addresses  the  south,  j 
'  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow 
countrymen,'  he  says,  '  and  not  in 
mine  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil 
war.  The  government  will  not  assail 
you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You 
have  no  oath  registered  ir}  heaven  to 
destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall 
have  the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  it.'  " 

"  Active  war  was  started  by  the 
south,"  Mr.  Rankin  said.  "When  the 
Star  of  the  West,  a  United  States  ves- 
sel carrying  provisions  to  Fort  Sumter, 
"was  fired  on.  Theij  and  then  only  did 
Mr.  Lincoln  act.  Ho  called  for  75,000 
volunteers." 

Mr.  Rankin  said  he  could  not  imagine 
what  prompted  the  Confederate  Vet- 
erans to  renew  the  charge  at  this  time. 
When  the  question,  "  Do  you  think  it 
will  damage  Mr.  Lincoln's  memory?" 
was  put  to  him,  he  responded,  "  No, 
because  it's  a  He,"  


DODD  ANSWERS 
LINCOLN  CRITICS 
L  OF  THE  SOUTH 


Retrieved  Faith  Set  Up  by 
U.  S.  Founders. 


In  a  public  address  delivered  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Leon  Mandel  as- 
sembly hall  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Professor  William  E.  Dodd  of 
the  history  department,  talked  on  Lin- 
*  coin  and  the  recently  expressed  south- 
ern charges  that  the  Emancipator  was 
responsible  for  the  civil  war. 

"  Some  southerners,"  Prof.  Dodd ! 
Bald,  "  particularly  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  insist  today  as  the 
leaders  of  the  south  did  sixty  years 
ago  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  civil  war  and  all  its 
horrors.  There  are  some  northerners, 
particularly  the  reactionary  party 
Croups,  who  Insist  that  Lincoln  was 
wholly  without  responsibility  for  the 
catastrophe  of  1861-65. 

"But  neither  the  one  side  nor  the 
other  In  this  contention  is  right. 
Lincoln  is  one  of  the  great  democrats 
of  American  history  in  spite  of  the 
war  between  north  and  south,  in  spite 
of  all  the  mistakes  that  he  and  his 
fellows  of  both  sides  made  in  the 
crisis. 

Lincoln's  Big  Problem. 
"Lincoln  sought  at  a  time  of  pe- 
culiar; national  backsliding  to  bring  the 
country  back  to  Its  first  great  faith,  the 
faith  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal— a  great  dogma  that  is  not  quite 
the  fact.  Because  men  of  property  in 
1860  would  not  submit  their  rights  of 
property  to  the  will  of  simple  majori- 
ties there  arose  a  crisis. 

MTh»'  southerners  had  abandoned 
Jefferson.  They  said  everywhere  in 
1860  that  the  Declaration  of  lndepend-v 
enoe  was  a  fraud/  a  fallacy.  They  set 
up  the  contrary  ideal  that  inequality  Is 
the  rule  of  life;  they  insisted  that  the 
owners  of  property  should  govern 
everywhere.  That  meant  that  the  own- 
ers of  slaves  should  govern. 

"  Now  there  may  be  a  fallacy  in  the 
assertion  of  the  ideal  of  equality.  But 
that  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  American  nation  is  due 
to  the  belief  in  that  ideal. 

Set  Ideal  for  World. 

*■  If  the  United  States  has  Influenced 
mankind  in  anything  It  has  not  done  so 
by  its  work  of  art,  by  its  inventions, 
or  by  its  statecraft,  Important  as  these 
have  been;  it  has  influenced  mankind 
everywhere  because  its  ideal  of  hu- 
man equality,  the  struggle  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  heavy  laden  workers  of 
the  world. 

-Now  the  south  departed  from  the 
ideal.  Its  thought  became  realistic. 
Its  leaders  were  political  scientists.  Its 


every  man  is  either  inferior  to  or  su- 
perior to  some  one  else.  They  stum- 
bled about  in  the'  great  wilderness  of 
science  searching  for  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  unfit,  the  Negro,  to 
everlasting  servitude.  And  science 
supported  their  claim.  History  told 
them  they  were  right.  Religion 
preached  their  doctrine.  Literature 
was  full  of  evidence  of  the  gospel  of 
inequality.  The  evidence  was  over- 
whelming. 

"  They  accepted  the  evidence.  The 

evidence  Is  ever  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  realist.  But  man  is  guided 
by  faith,  not  facts. 

"Lincoln,  although  not  a  Christian, 
made  faith  the  lamp  to  his  footsteps. 
The  ideal  America  was  to  be  his  Amer- 
ica. He  clung  to  the  unreality  of  the 
great  tradition,  aware  that  there  was 
more  in  that  unreality  than  there  was 
truth  in  the  southern  reality.  That 
holding  on  to  the  things  unseen,  to 
the  dreams  of  '  Impractical  men,'  to 
the  dogmas  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  rath- 
er than  the  certainties  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  is  what  gave  Lincoln  his 
place  in  1861,  that  has  elevated  him  to 
the  inapproachable  elevation  that  he 
now  occupies. 

"The  south  a.nd  the  dominant  polit- 
ical party  of  1860  believed  in  imperial- 
ism, the  idea  that  American  property 
interests  were  supreme.  They  risked 
their  all  upon  that  contention. 

"  Lincoln  denied  their  contention. 
To  him  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his 
hire.  No  man  had  a  "right  to  control 
another.  The  United  States  had  no 
commission  to  domineer  other  coun- 
tries, no  matter  how  small.  To  him 
the  very  rich  man  in  any  country  was 
a  problem.  He  would  not  only  block 
the  great  south  in  its  course.  He 
would  restore  the  government  to  its 
ancient  ideal.  That  and  nothing  else 
is  the  reason  of  Lincoln's  immortal-  i 

ity."  "  J 


QUOTATION  FROM  PAGE  232  IK 
'  AMERICAN  RECONSTRUCTION,*    BY  GEORGES 
CLEMENCEAU. 


"As  for  Mr,  Pomeroy,  popularly  known  as  1 Brick1 
Pomeroy,  who  has  just  founded  a  cheap  newspaper  in  New  York, 
called  Deraocoracy,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Mr.  Seymour* s 
candidacy,  he  can  be  described    in  a  few  words.    A  very  short 
time  ago  he  was  bringing  out  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  a  paper 
famous  for  its  entire  disregard  both  of  grammar  and  propriety. 
In  it  I  saw  recently  the  following  sentence;    'It  is  you,  Re- 
publicans, who  set  up  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  a  hideous 
clown  (he  is  referring  to  Mr.  Lincoln),  who  became  a  shameless 
tyrant,  a  tyrant  justly  felled  by  an  avenging  hand,  and  who 
now  rots  in  his  tomb  while  his  poisonous  soul  is  constimed  by 
the  eternal  flames  of  hell.1      This  is  the  writer,  if  one  can 
so  call  such  a  man,  who  has  constituted  himself  the  special 
champion  of  Mr.  Seymour  in  the  chief  city  of  the  United  States. 
And  yet  there  are,  it  seems,  Democrats  who  actually  believe 
that  viotory  can  be  won  with  the  help  of  such  men,  and  who  are 
cherishing  dreams  of  reaction.      I  foresee  a  rude  awakening 
for  them." 


HZ* 


Booth's  Pistol 
Saved  Lincoln 
from  Tragedy 


!  By  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES,  Ph.D.! 
i  T  JNQUESTION  ABLY  one  of  the 
^  chief  sources  of  stimulating 
historical  information  today  is  the 
periodical  press.  Here  we  find  a 
sprightly  historical  prose  far  more 
original  and  independent  than  the 
contents  of  most  formal  historical 
treatises.  Among  such  articles  the 
most  striking  and  significant  one 
whMi  has  come  to  the  writer's  at- 
tention in  the  last  year  or  so  is 
Milton  Waldman's  discussion  of 
what  would  have  happened  if  j 
Booth  had  missed  Lincoln.  This ' 
occurs  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
November. 

It  is  conventionally  assumed  that! 
the  Lincoln  of  April,  1865,  was  as 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  parties, 
classes  and  sections  as  the  Lincoln 
of  1930.  To  doubt  this  assumption 
is  nothing  short  of  sacrilege.  The 
writer  once  barely  escaped  physical 
assault  before  the  relatively  liberal 
Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston 
for  even  daring  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  the  Lincoln  of  fact 
matches  the  Lincoln  of  legend,  but 
every  literate  historian  of  the  period 
knows  that  many  of  his  most  emi- 
nent contemporaries  neither  loved 
nor  respected  him.  Even  in  his  own 
party  there  was  seething  rebellion. 
Ben  Wade  and  other  violent  haters 
of  the  South  were  plotting  his  ruin 
before  Booth  loaded  his  pistol  on 
the  fatal  evening  of  April  14,  1865. 

Most  competent  historians  believe 
that  if  he  had  livpri  Lincoln  would 
have  met  a  fate  remarkably  like 
that  which  befell  Wilson.  He  would 
have  been  crucified  on  the  cross  of 
sectional  hatred  and  died  a  victim 
of  the  revenge  spirit  of  Congress 
and  the  North.  The  bullet  of  Booth 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise  to 
Lincoln's  happiness  and  permanent 
historical  reputation. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Weldman  brings  out  these 
facts  in  remarkably  dramatic  and 


effective  fashion.  He  reconstructs 
the  probable  conduct  of  Wade, 
Stephens,  Summer,  Stanton  et  al. 
when  Lincoln  announced  and  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  through  his  sane 
and  conciliatory  reconstruction 
plans.  He  shows  how  the  die-hards 
and  bitter-enders  would  have  har- 
assed and  obstructed  Lincoln.  He 
pictures  Lincoln  carrying  his  cause 
to  the  people  as  Johnson,  and  Wil- 
son did.  He  depicts  him  collapsing 
at  the  end  of  his  tour  while  speak- 
ing at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York. 
The  taunts  of  the  crowd  proved  too 
much  for  his  weary  body  and  soul 
and  he  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Sec- 
retary Welles,  who  was  sitting  at  his 
side  on  the  platform.  He  was  de- 
clared incompetent  by  Congress  and 

succeeded  by  Johnson. 

»  *  • 

Thereafter:  "He  lingered  on  for 
some  months  in  a  little  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln intermittently  nursing  him  and 
carrying  on  feuds  with  her  successor 
in  the  White  House  and  Mrs.  Grant. 
He  took  little  interest  in  politics 
thenceforth,  though  he  indorsed 
President  Johnson's  efforts  to  sus- 
tain his  own  misguided  and  unsuc- 
cessful policies — an  attitude  which 
undoubtedly  cost  him  the  popular 
sympathy  which  his  misfortunes 
might  otherwise  have  obtained  for 
him." 

j  History  "if"  is  even  more  uncer- 
tain than  history  as  it  was.  But, 
if  we  may  invoke  the  logic  of  prob- 
ability, it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Waldman  has  at  least  99  per  cent 
of  the  evidence  on  his  side.  An- 
drew Johnson  met  this  fate  for  try- 
ing to  carry  out  Lincoln's  policies. 
Johnson  may  not  have  possessed 
Lincoln's  ability,  but  he  was  far  less 
hated  in  April,  1865,  and  he  tackled 
reconstruction  with  far  less  handi- 
caps than  would  have  overwhelmed 
Lincoln. 
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THURSDAY.  NOVEMBER  6,  1930. 


LINCOLN  IS  PICTURED 
BIGGER  THAN  CRITICS: 

Cyn  ics  Can't  Ruin  His  Memory,  j 
Curtis  Declares. 

WASHINGTON  Feb7~12  (jp)^Thp' 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  de- 
scribed  today  as  triumphant  over  crit- 
ics  cynics  and  romantic  falsifiers  in 
^dresses  by  Senator  Reed  Smoot  of 
Utah  and  Vice  President  Charles  Cur-  | 

The  vice  president,  speaking  at  a  1 
luncheon  celebrating  Lincoln's  birth- 
day and  the  anniversary  of  the  found-! 
ifig  of  Lincoln  Memorial  university  at  ' 
,t'hTat\  T*nn"  renounced  biog- 
laphers  who  would  "ruin  the  mem-  I 
ones  of  their  victims."  | 

rfl3hefSe  meit  m,ay  get  on  th«  font! 

pages  for  a  day,"  he  said,  "but  thev  1 
wi  not  last  long  and  their  efforts  j 
will  not  succeed." 

Senator  Smoot  said  in  the  Senate 

tin  col  n  gamSt  thS  Shrlne  Abraham 
hear?  ^  ln  every  A™rican 
"Some  tried  to  conceal  the  squalor  of  i 
tuckf  T  ea™W*«t12  Ken  ! 
Others  to  throw  a  false  giamor  of  ro- 

neglect  of  law  for  politics  and  litera-  I 
ture;  to  distort  the  truth  of  his  fam- 
Uy  relationships,     and     to  m LmL  I 
what  were  thought  to  be  *ho  ™com?nS  ' 
as  chief  executive."  mings 
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ALIENIST  PROTESTS 
'ATTACON  LINCOLN 

Dr.  Hicks  Scores  Speech  Drafted 
by  Dr.  Brill  on  Mentality  of 
the  Former  President. 


HE  TERMS  IT  "BLASPHEMY' 


Former  Columbia    Psychiatrist,  In 
Talk  for  Convention,  Held  Lincoln 
■Had  Malady  of  Mind. 


A  Speech  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brill,  former  head  of  the  psychiatry 
clinic  at  Columbia  University,  for 
delivery  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
in  Toronto  June  5,  classifying  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  "a  schizoidmanic 
personality,"  who  suffered  attacks  of 
mental  disorder,  has  evoked  a  bitter  | 
protest  from  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hicks, 
Brooklyn  psychiatrist  and  alienist. 

At  his  home  at  619  Second  Street, 
Brooklyn,  last  night,  Dr.  Hicks  said 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Brill  came  to 
his  notice  in  tiie  printed  form  of  the 
convention  program,  containing  ab- 
stracts of  the  speeches  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  Toronto. 

A  week  ago,  he  said,  he  sent  a 
formal   protest   to   Dr.   Walter  M 
English  of  Brockville,   Ont.,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  to  Dr 
Samuel  W.  Hamilton  of  the  Bloom- 
lngdale  Hospital   in  White  Plains 
In  these  protests  Dr.  Hicks  said  he 
described    his    colleague's  remarks 
about  the  American  President  as  an 
insult  to   right-thinking  Americans 
and  to  the  memory  of  "one  of  the 
two  greatest  Presidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic."   One  of  the 
assertions  to  which  Dr.  Hicks  took 
exception  was  to  the  effect  that  Lin- 
coln s  occasional  coarseness  of  wit 
was  a  manifestation  of  his  psychosis 
Dr.  Brill's  protest  to  Dr.  English 
read:  "It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about 
time  the  American  people  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  element  in 
this  country  who  seem  to  thrive  on 
slime  and  filth,  even  to  attacking 
the  memory  of  the  greatest  person- 
alities that  this  country  has  had  in 
its  history,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Psychiatrist  Association  I 
teel  it  my  duty  that  I  make  protest 
against  permitting  such  a  paper  to 
he  read  at  its  annual  congress  in 
Toronto. 

"Blaspheming  the  memory  of  the 
immortal  dead  should  cease.  Prob- 
ably 90  per  cent  of  its  membership 
a5eiJ:oy?}  citizens  and  are  residents 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  feel  this 
proposed  address  is  an  insult  to 
right-thinking  Americans  and  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  one  of  the  two 
greatest  Presidents  in  the  historv  of 
this  Republic." 


Dr.  Hicks  also  contended  that  Dr. 
Brill  had  applied  Freudian  theories 
to  his  analysis  of  Lincoln.  Dr.  Brill 
is  credited  with  being  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  Freudianism  in 
this  country. 

Dr.  Hicks  also  took  exception  to 
Dr.  Brill's  closing  sentence  in  the 
prepared  paper,  which  read:  "Abra- 
ham's oral  erotic  theory  in  manic- 
depressive  psychosis  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  study  of  this  phase  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Dr.  Brill's  subject  for  discussion 
at  the  convention  is  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  a  Humorist."  In  it,  he  de- 
scribed Lincoln  as  the  only  President 
who  had  been  known  to  appreciate 
and  produce  wit,  and  conceded  that 
besides  being  a  great  wit  he  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  Presidents. 

His  prepared  paper  said  in  part: 

"Now  and  then  we  j>«ra»mt»-i>i 
psychiatric  practice  people  who  have 
the  capacity  to  produce  wit.  They 
produce  wit  unconsciously;  it  comes 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  as  an  in- 
spiration. My  experience  taught  me 
that  these  individuals  belong  to  a 
definite  type  of  personality;  they 
represent  a  mixture  of  the  schizoid 
and  syntonic  personalities. 

"The  extreme  of  this  type  is  desig- 
nated by  Bleuler  as  the  schizoid- 
manic  pyschosis.  Did  the-,  great 
emancipator  belong  to  this  type  of 
personality?  Lincoln  had  undoubted- 
ly suffered  from  some  psychotic 
manifestation,  notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  of  two  great  psychiatrists, 
Morton  Prince  and  Macfie  Campbell, 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  this  deli- 
cate subject.  Any  one  studying  him, 
even  superficially,  can  readily  find 
the  marked  emotional  fluctuations 
that  swayed  his  whole  life.  Lincoln 
was  a  schizoid-manic  personality, 
who  had  definite  attacks  of  this 
malady." 


Ban  Demanded 
OnPaperCalling 
Lincoln 'Maniac' 

Brill  Article  Intended  for 
PsychiatrySessionTermed 
Blasphemy  by  Dr.  Hicks 

Based  on  'Coarse  Humor' 

Disciple  of  Freud  Terms 
Emancipator  a  'Schizoid' 

<}  By  Ishbel  Ross 

Dr.  Kdward  Everett  Hicks,  psychia- 
trist and  alienist,  has  made  a  formal 
protest  to  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  over  a  paper  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill  proposes 
to  read  on  June  5  at  the  eighty-seventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  association,  to 
be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Both  men 
are  widely  known  in  the  field  01 
psychiatry. 

Dr  Brill,  whose  office  is  at  1  west 
Seventieth  Street,  classifies  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  the  paper  under  dispute  as 
a  schizoidmanic  personality,  who  sui- 
fered  from  definite  stacks  of  mental 
disorder.  He  makes  the  poifit  that  the 
occasional  coarseness  of  his  wit  was  a 
manifestation  of  his  psychosis. 

Indignant  over  this  analysis  of  Lin- 
coln Dr.  Hicks  describes  his  colleague  s 
allusions  as  an  insult  to  right-thmk- 
ine  Americans  and  to  the  memory  of 
"one  of  the  two  greatest  Presidents  m 
the  history  of  this  republic." 

Prom  his  home  at  619  Second  Street 
Brooklyn,  he  has  made  written  protest 
against  the  paper  to  Dr.  Walter  M. 
English,  of  Brockville,  Ontario  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  to  Hf. 
Samuel  W.  Hamilton,  of  Bloommgdale 
Hospital.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  chairman 
Of  the  program  committee. 

The  statements  to  which  he  objects 
came  to  his  attention  in  printed  form 
in  the  program  of  the  convention 
which  contains  abstracts  from  some  of 
the  speeches  to  be  delivered.  It  was 
distributed  among  members  of  the 
association,  and  a  copy  was  received 
in  due  course  by  Dr.  Hicks. 

Dr  Brill's  only  comment  last  nignt, 
when  informed  of  the  action  Dr  Hicks 
had  taken,  was  to  say  that  he  intended 
to  deliver  the  address  and  would  stick 
to  the  text  which  he  has  already  sub- 
mitted   to    the    program  committee. 
Demands  "Blasphemy"  Cease 
In  his  protest  to  Dr.  English,  Dr. 
Hicks  says:    "It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is   about  time  the   American  people 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
element  in  this  country  who  seem  to 
thrive  on  slime  and  filth,  even  to  at- 
tacking the  memory  of  the  greatest 
personalities  that  this  country  has  had 
in  its  history,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
American,   Psychiatrist    Association  I 
feel  it  my  duty  that  1  make  protest 
against  permitting  such  a  paper  to  be 
read  at  its  annual  congress  in  Toronto. 

"Blaspheming  the  memory  of  the  im- 
mortal dead  should  cease.  Probably  90 
per  cent  of  its  membership  are  loyal 
citizens  and  are  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  feel  this  proposed  address 
is  an  insult  to  right-thinking  Ameri- 
cans and  to  the  sacred  memory  of  one 
of  the  two  greatest  Presidents  in  the 
history  of  this  republic." 

Dr  Hicks  points  out  thai  Dr.  Brin 
applies  Freudian  theories  to  Lincoln. 
Dr  Brill  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  Freudianism  m 
this  country.  Although  making  no  ob- 
jection to  the  earlier  allusions  m  his 
paper  to  the  difficulty  Lincoln's  biog- 
raphers had  in  explaining  his  tendency 


to  "obscene  Joking,"  Dr.  Hicks  defi- 
nitely takes  exception  to  his"  closing 
sentence:  " Abraham's  oral  erotic  theory 
in  manic-depressive  psychosis  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  study  of  this  phase 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Brill's  paper  is: 
"Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Humorist."  He 
describes  him  as  the  only  President 
who  was  known  to  appreciate  and  pro- 
duce wit.    Continuing,  he  says: 

"Now  and  then  we  encounter  in 
psychiatric  practice  people  who  have 
the  capacity  to  produce  wit.  They 
produce  wit  unconsciously;  it  comes  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  as  an  inspira- 
tion. My  experience  taught  me  that 
these  individuals  belong  to  a  definite 
type  of  personality;  they  represent  a 
mixture  of  the  schizoid  and  syntonic 
personalities. 

"The  extreme  of  this  type  is  desig- 
nated by  Bleuler  as  the  schizoid-manic 
psychosis.  Did  the  great  emancipator 
belong  to  this  type  of  personality' 
Lincoln  had  undoubtedly  suffered  from 
gome  psychotic  manifestation,  notwith- 
standing the  reluctance  of  two  great 
psychiatrists.  Morton  Prince  and  Mac- 
fie  Campbell,  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  this  delicate  subject.  Anyone  study- 
ing him,  even  superficially,  can  readily 
find  the  marked  emotional  fluctuations 
that  swayed  his  whole  life.  Lincoln 
was  a  schizoid-manic  personality,  who 
had  definite  attacks  of  this  malady 

"The  form  of  wit  that  has  the  great- 
est depth  may  be  designated  as  humor. 
The  other  forms  of  wit  confine  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  pure  pleas- 
ure (elation),  whereas  humor,  especially 
the  so-called  'Galgen  humor,'  is  the 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  elation 
and  depression;  it  is  the  form  of  wit 
that  Mark  Twain  used  to  such  great 
advantage.  The  humorist  strives  to  ob- 
tain some  pleasure  from  his  pain. 

"The  ego  endeavors  to  ignore  the  tor- 
tures of  the  superego;  it  consoles  the 
individual  as  if  to  say.  This  world  is 
n.  as  serious  as  you  wish  us  to  be- 
lieve.' Abraham's  oral  erotic  theory  m 
m^nic-depressive  psychosis  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  study  of  this  phase  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Classed  as  a  Great  Wit 
Dr.  Brill  points  out  that  besides  be- 
ing one  of  the  outstanding  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  also  a  great  wit. 

"During  his  lifetime,"  Dr.  Brill  con- 
tinues, 'there  appeared  a  book  of  Jokes 
and  anecdotes  under  the  title  From 
Abraham's  Bosom.'  the  contents  of 
which  were  attributed  to  the  Great 
Emancipator.  All  his  biographers  en- 
deavored to  explain  this  light  vein  m 
their  serious-minded  hero,  and  they  are 
particularly  puzzled  and  confused  at 
his  tendency  to  obscene  joking.  They 
all  a°ree,  as  Leonard  Swett  puts  it,  that 
•When  hunting  for  wit  he  had  no  abil- 
ity to  discriminate  between  the  vulgar 
and  the  refined  substances  from  which 
he  extracted  it,'  and  that  when  he  told 
a  ston  that  had  a  humorous  point  it 
seemed  to  have  made  no  difference 
whether  the  humor  dealt  with  the  con- 
ventional or  the  obscene."  . 

The  dictionary  shows  the  schizoid 
type  to  be  described  by  Bleuler  as  the 
"shut-in,  unsocial,  introspective  type  of 
personality"  and  by  Kretchmer  as  the 
physical  type  resembling  that  of  per- 
sons with  dementia  praecox." 

Dr  Hicks  is  senior  physician  of  the 
psychopathic  department  of  Kings 
County  Hospital  and  has  frequently 
been  called  in  to  give  expert  testimony 
at  trials. 

Dr  Brill  was  formerly  head  of  the 
psychiatry  clinic  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  lectured  on  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy at  New  York  University  and  at  the 
New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical 
School. 
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Brands  Latest  Lincoln 
Charges  Venomous  Lies 

Research  Society  Says  They  Emanate  From 
Emancipator's  Law  Partner;  Calls 
Herndon  Real  'Schizoid-Manic.' 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  no  schizoid- 
manic,  but  the  man  who  provided 
the  foundation  on  which  all  stories 
of  Lincoln's  life  have  been  built  was, 
is  the  conclusion  of  Stephen  Ira 
Gilchrist,  director  of  the  Henry  B. 
Joy  Historical  Research,  who  now  is 
writing  a  book  on  the  public  career 
of  Lincoln. 

It  was  William  H.  Herndon,  Lin- 
coln's law  partner,  who  was  the  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  type  and  whose 
life  of  Lincoln  poisoned  the  source 
of  Lincoln  biography,  according  to 
Mr.  Gilchrist.  Herndon  was  the 
man  "with  a  baser  nature  under 
control"  inclined  to  obscene  stories, 
is  his  conclusion.  Lincoln's  long- 
time law  partner  and  first  biographer 
Mr.  Gilchrist  paints  as  a  jealous, 
resentful  mud-slinger  with  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  his  own  importance 
in  the  life  of  Lincoln,  "sandwiching 
between  flights  of  intoxicated  praise 
all  the  venom  he  could  gather  from 
distorted  facts  and  disgruntled  rem- 
iniscences." 

Mr.  Gilchrist's  statement  was 
prompted  by  the  address  -of  Dr.  A. 
A.  Brill,  New  York  scientist,  made 
before  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  in  Toronto,  in  which  he 
portrayed  Lincoln  was  a  "schizoid- 
manic"  personality,  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  type  "who  succeeded  in 
keeping  his  baser  nature  under  rigid 
control." 

DISSECTED  WRONG  MAN. 

"He  had  the  right  analysis,  but  he 
tacked  it  to  the  wrong  individual," 
Mr.  Gilchrist  says.  "It  was  Hern- 
don that  Dr.  Brill,  all  unaware  of 
his  error,  was  dissecting." 

For  more  than  two  years,  the 
Henry  Joy  Historical  Research,  with 
a  large  local  staff  and  research  cor- 
respondents throughout  the  coun- 
try, has  been  engaged  in  gathering 
new  material  on  the  life  and  career 
of  Lincoln.  The  institution  was 
organized  with  the  intention  of 
delving  only  into  the  development 
of  the  Middle  West,  in  which  Henry 
B;  Joy's  father,  James  F.  Joy,  played 
a  conspicuous  role.  But  so  closely 
was  the  career  of  James  F.  Joy 
linked  with  that  of  Lincoln  that  the 
organization  was  led  into  the  life  of 
the  Civil  War  President. 

"Dr.  Brill  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  scientist  to  undertake  the 
psychoanalysis  of  Lincoln,"  Mr. 
Gilchrist  says.  "Many  others  who 
are  without  his  professional  rating 
have  done  the  same  thing  and  done 
just  as  badly;  all  so  partaking  of 
the  Herndon  locoweed  as  to  be  un- 
able to  do  any  analyzing  at  the 
source.  All,  too,  were  superficially 
grounded  in  Lincoln's  writings  and 
speeches  and  his  career  in  politics 
and  the  presidency. 


"Dr.  Brill  knew  his  subject  in- 
finitely less  than  the  non-profes- 
sionals who  preceded  him.  For  that 
he  is  to  be  criticized.  But  it  is 
hardly  seemly  that  criticism  should 
tumble  down  upon  him  from  those 
amateur  psychoanalysts  who  were 
before  him  in  the  same  field.  These, 
instead  of  berating  the  learned  New 
York  psychiatrist,  should  be  in  po- 
sition to  point  out  to  him  the  fal- 
lacy of  his  sources.  For,  so  surely 
as  Herndonism  survives,  psychoan- 
alysts of  the  Norman  Hapgood, 
Chauncey  L.  Black,  Jesse  W.  Weik, 
William  Eleroy  Curtis,  Frank  Isley 
Paradise,  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
class  will  continue  to  bite  on  this 
locoweed  and  go  on  writing  Lincoln 
into  half  or  whole  imbecility.  And 
the  danger  is  that  eventually  such 
might  stick. 

CALLS  HIM  DEFAMER. 

"Even  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and  Emil 
Ludwig  have  contributed  toward  the 
survival  of  Herndon  unfitnesses,  al- 
though both  of  them  have  tush- 
tushed  at  Dr.  Brill  without  inform- 
ing him  as  to  where  he  got  his  bio- 
graphical auto-intoxication,  or  even 
hinting  to  him  that  his  basic  Lin- 
coln 'fundamentals  of  character' — 
or,  to  be  exact,  the  mud  slung  by 
Herndon — now  drape  not  Lincoln's 
memory  but  that  of  the  first  liter- 
ary defamer  of  America's  greatest 
President,  the  aforementioned  Hern- 
don. 

"Stealing  an  idea  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself,  William  H.  Hern- 
don manufactured  the  yarn  of  the 
'Lost  Speech,'  delivered  at  Bloom- 
ington,  111.,  May  29,  1856. 

"It  was  lost,  all  right;  but  if  we  are 
to  take  Abraham  Lincoln's  own  word 
for  it,  there  were  more  than  50 
such  'lost  speeches'  made  by  him 
in  the  year  1856.  Herndon  figured 
that  way,  too;  but  in  this  case  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to 
get  over  strongly  the  subterranean 
theme  of  his  'Story  of  a  Great  Life' 
—that  William  H.  Herndon  molded 
Abraham  Lincoln  into  'The  Great 
Emancipator.'  So  he  built  a  polit- 
ical and  moral  hypocrite  out  of 
Lincoln  at  Bloomington,  one  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  then  only  possible 
state  leadership  of  the  Republican 
party,  enunciated  principles  that 
totally  reversed  those  pronounced 
previously  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

"Taking  his  cue  from  Herndon, 
Henry  C.  Whitney,  who  had  consid- 
erable, but  little  intimate,  acquain- 
tance with  Lincoln  on  the  circuit 
and  in  politics,  sallied  forth  with 
the  most  unconscionable  fake  ever 
perpetrated  upon  long  -  suffering 
Lincoln-mindedness  and  labeled  it 
Lincoln's  "Lost  Speech.' 


JLAJVfcS   WtllXJNIfi*   TO  TASK. 

"Whitney  culled  right  and  left 
from  addresses  and  letters  of  Lin- 
coln's— from  his  inaugurals,  and 
wherever  else  was  a  phrase  that 
could  be  fitted  into  a  crazy  patch- 
work of  hating  sectionalism — and 
gave  an  8,000-word  version  of  the 
'Lost  Speech'  that  branded  Lincoln 
to  be  all  of  evil  that  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  sought  to  write  him  down. 
Whitney  unblushingly  told  the 
world  the  speech  was  written  from 
notes  he  had  taken  at  Bloomington, 
but  which  had  been  forgotten  for 
years.  They  were  forgotten,  sure- 
ly; for  Whitney  never  even  men- 
tioned taking  them  in  his  book,  'On 
the  Circuit  With  Lincoln,'  printed 
several  years  before  he  had  the 
temerity  to  spring  the  purported 
transcription  on  the  public. 

"Bloomington  residents  who  had 
heard  the  speech  delivered  on  that 
May  day  of  1856,  arose  en  masse 
and  denounced  it  for  the  fraud  it 
was.  Then  came  Miss  Tarbell,  hing- 
ing her  action  on  the  reminiscences 
of  a  single  individual,  to  reprint 
the  Whitney  affront  and  to  pro- 
nounce it  reliable.  Next  Albert  J. 
Beveridge  danced  into  the  Herndon- 
Whitney-Tarbell  'Lost  Speech'  arena 
and  took  all  of  it  seriously. 

TRACES  BRILL'S  CHARACTER. 

"Herndonism  is  so  ingrained  on 
Lincoln  writers  that  it  seems  essen- 
tial here  to  outline  some  facts  as  to 
the  real  character  of  that  unhappy 
and,  in  much,  unfortunate  'schizoid- 
manic'  personality,  if  Dr.  Brill  will 
pardon  the  transfer. 

"Dr.  Brill  traces  his  Lincoln  of  a 
split  personality  to  conflicting  in- 
heritances from  mother  and  father, 
two  natures  'that  never  became 
fused  in  him.'  On  his  father's  side, 
Dr. -Brill  finds  abject  .poverty,  sloth- 
fulness,  ignorance,  instability,  and 
brutality  toward  his  son.  Just  Hern- 
donism, without  an  iota  of  fact  to 
sustain  them. 

"These,  and  Lincoln's  stories  and 
jokes,  'of  an  aggressive  or  algolag- 
nic  nature  .  .  .  and  so  frankly 
sexual  as  to  be  classed  as  obscene,' 
form  the  basis  of  Dr.  Brill's  analy- 
sis. 

"As  for  Lincoln's  alleged  off-color 
stories,  there  are  two  valuable 
sources  of  information,  both  women 
who  knew  Lincoln  and  one  of  whom 
might  have  been  quite  receptive  to 
such  a  brand  of  yarn. 
WOMAN  DEFENDS  LINCOLN. 

"Jesse  W.  Weik.  who  collaborated 
with  Hernddn  in  writing  the  latter's 
weird  'Story  of  a  Great  Life,'  tells 
of  an  interview  with  a  woman  of 
the  Wf-world  whom  Lincoln  is  said 
to  have  defended  in  his  days  on 
the  Illinois  circuit.  Asked  by  Weik 
if  she  had  ever  heard  Lincoln  tell 
any  of  his  family  stories,  she  re- 
plied. 'Often.' 

'"Were  they  improper?'  'Not  at 
all,'  Weik  reports  the  woman  as  say- 
ing; 'in  face,  I  believe  they  could 
with  safety  have  been  told  in  the 
presence  of  ladies  anywhere.' 
Whereupon  she  is  reputed  to  have 
added:  'But  that  is  more  than  I 
can  say  for  Bill  Herndon.' 

"Col.  Alexander  K.  McClure  quotes 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Rose  Linder 
Wilkinson,  daughter  of  Judge  Usher 
F.  Linder,  who  rode  the  circuit  with 
Lincoln,  with  his  daughter  some- 
times accompanying  him.  In  this 
the  judges'  daughter  recalled  nights 
when,  after  the  women  of  the  party 
>>nri  left  the  men  alone  in  the  parlor, 


they  were  kept  awake  'listening  ™ 
the  roars  that  followed  each  other 
swiftly  while  those  lawyers  down- 
stairs told  stories  and  laughed  until 
the  rafters  rang.'  On  one  occasion 
Miss  Linder  chided  Lincoln  because 
at  story-telling  time  the  young 
women  were  sent  away  like  children 
to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark. 
MORAL  IN  STORIES. 

•"But,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
'you  would  not  enjoy  things  we 
laugh  at,'  he  adding  that  they  were 
•rather  broad.'  Whereupon  Mr,. 
Wilkinson  continued  her  father 
chimed  in,  saying:  But,  L  ncoln  I 
don't  remember  the  ''broad  part ,  of 
your  stories  so  much  as  I  ao  tne 
moral  that  is  in  them.' 

"  'And,'  Mrs.  Wilkinson  concluded, 
'that  was  a  thing  in  which  these 
lawyers  were  all  agreed. 

'These  two  statements  are  picked 
from  hundreds  like  them  contained ! 
in  the  library  and  files  of  the  Henry 
B  Joy  Historical  Research,  and 
were  selected  simply  because  they 
were  the  testimony  of  women. 

"Another  Herndon  drabbling  of 
Lincoln's  personality,  fit  for  any 
sour  psychoanalyst,  was  supplied  m 
Weik's  'The  Real  Lincoln,  m  the 
'written  testimony  of  Herndon,  of 
deep  significance  and  value  because 
it  is  exactly  as  recorded  by  him. 
This  reads,  in  part: 

»?Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  strong,  if  not 
terrible  passion  for  women.  He 
could  hardly  keep  his  hands  off  a 
woman,  and-yet,  much  to  his  credit, 
he  lived  a  pure  and  virtuous rme\ 
This  I  know  on  my  knowledge  I 
have  seen  Lincoln  tempted  and  I 
have  seen  him  reject  the  approach 
of  woman.' 

LIFTS  CURTAIN  ON  HERNDON. 

"Henry  B.  Rankin,  who  was  in  the 
Lincoln  &  Herndon  law  office  from 
1856  until  later  in  February,  1861, 
conducts  Herndon  into  the  Dr.  Brill 
portrait  rather  effectively  in  two 
books,  neither  of  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  at  all  unkind  to  Lin- 
coln's law  partner.  These  books  are 
not  widely  known.  In  his  'Persona 
Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Rankin  wrote  that  it  was  with 
oainful  regret  and  reluctance  that  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Herndon's  participation 
in  certain  .  .  .  unfortunate  publica- 
tions.'   Herndon,  Rankin  asserted, 
was  rendered  incompetent  to  write 
a  biography  of  Lincoln  'by  tempera- 
ment8 by  local  prejudices  and  social 
antagonisms   of  long  standing  in 
Springfield;  by  the  effects  of  early 
habits— overcome  while  he  was  a 


partner  with  Lincoln  but  resumed  I 
after  1870— and  with  the  unfortu- 
nate effects  of  the  use  of  morphine. 

"Rankin  gives  another  key  to  the 
psychology  of    Herndon's  mordant 
biography   of   Lincoln:  Herndon, 
Rankin  wrote,  in  his  'Intimate  Char- 
acter Sketches  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
sought  often  to  guide  the i  young  men 
in  the  law  office  free  of  the  paths 
that  wreck  character,  declaring  that 
in  this  he  spoke  out  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experience.    'Boys,  boys,  he 
would  often  say,  .'whisky  makes  a 
man  mean,  mean  inside,  and  opium 
brines  mental  delirium  and  loss  of 
poise,  and  bad  women  are  worse 
than  both.  I.  have  been  through  all 
those  hells  and  know  what  I  amj 
talking  about.' 
I  FACTS  DISTORTED. 

"Such  was  the    Herndon  who, 
nursing  resentment  over  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  would  not  place  him 
in  high  position,  and  petted  into  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  his  importance  m 
the  life  of  Lincoln  by  admirers  and 
flatterers   after   his   partner  had 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  undertook 
to  lecture  and  write  into  being,  the 
kind  of  a  Lincoln  Herndon  imagined 
Soto  would  be  if  Lincoln  were , 
Herndon.    Between  flights  of  in- 
toxicated praise,  he  sandwiched  ah ; 
the  venom  he  could  gather  from 
facts  distorted  and  from  the  dis- 
gruntled   reminiscences  of  others 
who  nursed  wounds  like  his  own  He 
attached  absurd  scandal  to  Lincoln 
to  his  father,  his  mother  and  his 
w°f e-and  yet  unreasoning  biograph- 
ers Continue  to  say  Herndon  has 
contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  Lincoln.   If  that  is  so.  Masters 
and  Dr.  Brill  are  right— which  they 
decidedly  are  not." 
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HOLDS  POLITICAL  RUIN 
CONFRONTED  LINCOLN 


Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnes  Declares  For- 
mer President  Was  a  Bundle 
of  Complexes. 


A  psychiatrist,  a  lawyer  and  a  his- 
torian appraised  Abraham  Lincoln 
last  night,  and  offered  the  opinions 
that  the  former  President  was  "an 
incurable  legal  romanticist,"  "down- 
right lazy,"  and  "incapable  of  limpid, 
straightforward  thinking."  They 
spoke  at  the  403rd  regular  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  2  East  103rd  Street. 

Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  said: 
"Booth's  shot  was  responsible  for  the 
Lincoln  legend."  Had  Lincoln  lived, 
he  probably  would  have  been  politic- 
ally ruined,  certainly  would  have  lost 
prestige,  and  not  attained  martyr- 
dom. It  was  far  better  to  have  had 
a  dead  hero  than  a  live,  discredited 
politician." 

Lincoln  was  not  the  lucid  thinker 
he  had  been  called,  Dr.  Barnes  went 
on,  but  was  "one  of  the  greatest 
bundles  of  complexes  in  American 
history."  Easterners  in  the  1850s,  he 
said,  probably  considered  Lincoln  as 
many  today  look  on  Alfalfa  Bill  Mur- 
ray. He  also  compared  Lincoln  to 
Clarence  Darrow  in  that  both  were 
"devoted  to  the  underdog,  and  spoke 
tire  jargon  of  the  jury." 

Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark,  psychiatrist 
and  author  of  a  forthcoming  biog- 
raphy of  the  Civil  War  executive, 
read  the  principal  paper.  He  ana- 
lyzed Lincoln's  legal  career  in  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois 
and  recalled  dramatic  court  room 
scenes  in  which  Lincoln  was  the  cen- 
tral figure.  He  pointed  to  various 
episodes  as  evidences  that  Lincoln 
was  "quite  capable  of  accumulating 
money,"  "a  legal  cavlaier"  and  "an 
incurable  legal  romanticist." 

Charles  H.  Strong,  secretary  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  referred  to  a  case  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Clark  in  which  Lincoln  appar- 
ently suffered  a  change  of  heart  dur- 
ing the  trial,  deserted  his  elderly 
client  and  succeeded  in  freeing  two 
boys  charged  with  attempting  to 
mulct  the  old  man  through  an  illegal 
contract. 

"If  a  lawyer  in  New  York  State 
today  did  what  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  done,"  Mr.  Strong  asserted,  "he 
would  be  disbarred." 

Mr.  Strong  said  that  "to  save  his 
life,"  Lincoln  could  not  have  passed 
a  modern  New  York  State  bar  ex- 
amination. After  "getting  on  his 
feet,"  he  remarked,  only  "downright 
liziness"  kept  Lincoln  from  pursuing 
his  studies  "as  many  men  have 
done." 

Dr.  George  L.  Brodhead  presided. 
About  seventy-five  persons  attended 
the  forum. 


A.  Lincoln  As  A  War  Propogandist— 
Dissent  From  A  Teacher's  Slant  On  Him 


The  MILWAU  KEE  JOURNAL 


^  YOUNG  man  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  extension  division  (not  the 
Milwaukee  center)  runs  into  quite  a  storm 
at  Wausau  by  remarks  he  made  about  Lin- 
coln. 

This  instructor,  T.  Harry  Williams,  with 
the  ripe  wisdom  of  24  years,  is  said  by  the 
press  to  have  declared  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln brought  on  the  Civil  war  (or  at  least 
did  nothing  to  stop  the  Civil  war  from  com- 
ing) in  order  to  save  the  political  interests 
of  the  Republican  party  and  the  economic 
interests  of  Northern  industrialists. 

Professor  Williams  denies  that  he  said 
this,  or  that  he  said  it  in  approximately 
this  way.  He  states  that  he  did  say,  con- 
cerning 1861,  that  "political  leaders  of  both 
parties"  did  nothing  to  stop  the  factors 
working  for  war.  That  of  course  in  effect 
includes  Abraham  Lincoln.  Even  if,  stand- 
ing alone,  it  might  be  sustained  as  true,  it 
is  so  far  from  a  complete  picture  of  the 
Lincoln  character  and  the  part  Lincoln 
played  as  to  be  unworthy  of  one  who  at- 
tempts to  instruct  in  history. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  and  passing  it  by, 


we  do  get  a  glimpse  of  Professor  Williams' 
mind  from  this  passage,  which  he  now 
gives  out  as  an  explanation: 

"I  did  say  that  the  Gettysburg  address 
was  a  fine  example  of  propaganda,  but  I 
was  careful  to  point  out  that  it  was  sin- 
cere propaganda  just  as  any  great  speech 
or  piece  of  literature  is  propaganda  to 
bring  others  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

That  is  enough.  We  now  have  the  pic- 
ture of  a  young  man  who  is  not  yet  dry 
behind  the  ears,  out  trying  to  teach  the 
people  of  the  state.  Long  ago,  Alexander 
Pope  wrote  four  lines  that  fits  this  incident 
and  perhaps  say  all  that  needs  be  said: 
"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  this  Pierian  spring; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again." 

To  apply  the  word  "propaganda"  to  an 
occasion  when  a  great  leader,  with  the 
blood  and  tears  of  a  nation  gathered  in  his 
heart,  was  pouring  out  his  soul,  is  to  dis- 
close that  shallow,  half-sarcastic  attitude 
that  is  characteristic  of  far  too  many  half- 
taught  people  today.  Our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  entirely  too  much  of  this. 
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September  13,  1946 


American  Dunciad! 
Denounced  Lincoln 

By  PAUL  THOMAS 

Almost  forgotten  in  these  days, 
although  when  he  lived  and 
wrought  he  was  considered  a 
prominent  artist  both  in  America 
and  abroad,  John  Frankenstein, 
victim  of  frustration,  maladjust- 
ment and  perhaps  a  bad  dose  of 
stomach  ulcers,  contributed  to 
printed  Americana  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  amusing  pam- 
phlets recorded.  With  less  than 
a  half  dozen  copies  known  and 
recorded,  this  112-page  pamphlet, 
published  in  Cincinnati  in  1864, 
has  often  been  called  "The  Amer- 
ican Dunciad,"  because  of  its  bit- 
ter and  revealing  attacks.  It  is 
especially  interesting  to  collec- 
tors of  Lincolniana  because  it  ex- 
poses a  little  known  facet  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


American  Dunciad 
Denounced  Lincoln 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


character  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. 

Frankenstein  was  best  known 
for  his  paintings  of  Scriptural 
subjects,  which  he  did  in  the  style 
of  the  old  masters — and  therein 
lay  his  downfall.  For  though  his 
work  was  much  admired,  the  taste 
of  American  collectors  of  paint- 
ings of  that  day  led  them  to  pur- 
chase genuine  old  masters  rather 
than  Frankenstein's  imitations. 
However  =the  frustrated  genius 
acquired  some  fame  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  among  notables  who 
sat  for  him  was  Longfellow.  He 
was  inordinately  proud  of  his 
i  painting  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  for 
his  friends  he  would  occasionally 
paint  landscapes  that  anticipated 
and  certainly  were  equal  to  some 
of  the  best  known  productions  of 
the  Hudson  River  school. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  become 
broken  and  embittered  in  his  old 
age  that  Frankenstein  "courted 
his  scribbling  muse"  and  in  the 
pages  of  "American  Art"  vented 
his  spleen  against  his  imagined 
enemies — and  he  made  enemies 
in  high  places.  His  home  town 
of  Cincinnati  did  not  escape  and 
-in  two  trenchant  lines  he  "laid 
the  town  out  in  lavender": 
If  human  gasbags  are  of  greatest 
measure, 

The  Western  City  has  enormous 
treasure. 
Then  Frankenstein  went  on  to 
specialize.  He  was  particularly 
bitter  toward  Nicholas  Longworth, 
who,  in  a  time  of  need,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suggested  that  ar- 
tists must  first  be  starved  before 
they  would  produce  satisfactory 
works.  But  he  did  not  confine  his 
attacks  upon  Cincinnatians  alone. 
Few  notables  escaped:  Emerson, 
Jenny  Lind,  Stonewall  Jackson- 
even  Lincoln. 

Indeed  the  attack  on  Lincoln  in 
"American  Art"  is  almost  unique 
in  historical  records.  It  was 
known  that  T.  D.  Jones,  a  Cin- 
cinnati sculptor,  went  to  Spring- 
field and  made  a  bust  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  not  so  well  known  that  Jones 
was  never  paid  for  his  work  by 
the  political  group  that  had  em- 
ployed him.  Certainly  Jones  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  an  intimate  friend  in  the 
President.  Hence  Frankenstein 
presents  a  little-known  side  of 
Lincoln  when  he  touches  upon  an 
incident  wherein  Jones  sent  a 
friend  to  Lincoln  with  a  letter  of 
introduction: 

To  Father  Abraham,  whom 

heaven  defend, 
Bones  sends  a  note  to  introduce 

his  friend — 
"Bones!  Bones!  I  don't  know 

Bones!"  the  poor  man  says- 
Oppressed  by  treason's  and  cor- 
ruption's ways — 


"Bones!  Bones!  Oh  yes!  confound 

those  curst  Confeds — 
"It's— it's— that  man  out  West 
that  makes  mud  heads!" 
This  portion  of  Frankenstein's 
screed  lends  a  note  of  authenti- 
city to  the  entire  book.    It  was 
well  known  that  Lincoln  referred 
to  Jones  as  his  "man  of  mud." 

Another  important  target  for 
Frankenstein's  barbs  was  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.    From  the  nearly  two 
pages  of  vituperation  the  follow- 
ing is  sufficient  example: 
You,  with  an  impudence  sub- 
limely brazen; 
In  Art  your  frantic  fumes  must 

largely  blazon; 
Here  I've  a  crow  to  pick  with  you, 

my  friend — 
Your  poor  poor  raven  that 

rhymes  without  an  end? 
No,  mad  dog,  no!  but  do  you 

recollect 
How  at  my  pictures  once  you 
picked  and  pecked? 
Known  copies  of  Frankenstein's 
pamphlet  are  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Boston  Public  Library, 
Minnesota     Historical  Society, 
Historical  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Cincinnati  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati   Art    Museum.    A  sixth 
'copy,  badly  worn  and  soiled,  was 
recently  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
iof  $65.00.                        '  ,  .... 
\    "American  Art:  Its  Awful  Alti- 
tude," by  reason  of  the  rarity  of 
known  copies  and  its  titillating 
contents  stands  as  a  little  known 
but   vastly    important    item  ol 
Americana.  -  
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Lincoln  Called  Near-Tyrant 
By  Prof  in  Civil  War  Debate 


BY  JOHN  JUSTIN  SMITH 

Staff  Writer 


GETTYSBURG,  Pa.— Help 
— at  least  temporarily. 

The  first  rounds  fired  on  the 
second  annual  Civil  War  Con- 
ference at  Gettysburg  College 
here  scored  direct  hits  on  the 
reputation  of  the  Union.  The 
verbal  shots  were  fired  by  a 
Southerner— Prof.  David  Don- 
ald of  Columbia  University,  a 
native  of  Mississippi.  - 
#    *  * 

IN  A  LECTURE  before 
about  200  historians  gathered 
for  the  conference,  Donald  por- 
trayed the  Confederacy  as  the 
champion  of  democracy  and 
he  hinted  that  he  considers 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  near-tyrant 
who  trampled  all  over  civil 
rights. 


!  The  South  HAS  risen  again 


"The  Confederacy  had  an 
outstanding  record  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights,"  he  said,  dodg- 
ing around  the  subject  of  the 
rights  of  Negroes  in  the  South. 

He  pointed  out  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  president  of  the 
Confederacy,  repeatedly  r  e  - 
fused  to  get  into  politics  and 
steadfastly  supported  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Lincoln,  Donald  said,  not 
only  played  politics  but  had 
a  record  for  having  suppressed 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on 
numerous  occasions  and  for 
squelching  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 


DONALD  concluded  that 
maybe  the  South  "died  of  de- 
mocracy"— that  its  sense  of  in- 
dividual freedom  was  no  match 
for  the  stern  philosophy  of  the 
North. 

The  historian's  shots  at  the 
North  were  fired  only  minutes 
after  David  C.  Mearns  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  urged 
those  attending  the  conference 
to  speak  with  moderation  on 
the  hot  subject  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Some  forces  in  the  world 
would    enjoy    seeing  the 
United  States  split  again, 
Mearns  pointed  out. 
For  the  next  three  days 
those  attending  the  conference 
will  tramp  local  battlefields 
and  listen  to  more  hot  talk 
on  their  favorite  subject — the 
War  Between  the  States. 


) 


San.  Francisco  Examiner- 
San  Francisco,  California 
February  7,  I960 


WHEN  FEELINGS  ran  high 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1864,  opposition  newspaper 
cartoonists  portrayed  him  in 
such  unflattering  attitudes  as 
that  at  left.  He  is  better 
remembered  in  such  photo- 
graphs as  that  above.  Both 
pictures  are  from  "Meet  Mr. 
Lincoln,"  by  Richard  Hanser 
and  Donald  B.  Hyatt  (Golden 
Press,  1 32  pages,  $5). 
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LINCOLN  EVENING  f,  NEBRASKA  STX$  journal 
February  11,  1967 


Illinois  Democrats  called  Lincoln  a  dis- 
grace to  the  state.  One  Democratic  paper 
labeled  him  a  modern 
Benedict  Arnold.  An- 
other talked  of  a  pe- 
culiar disease  called 
"spotted  fever"  but 
said  that  "the  only  case 
likely  to  prove  fatal  is 
that  of  'Spotty  Lin*  . 
coin/  "  The  paper  was  ' 
right  The  label  stuck 
with  Lincoln  and  added 
to  his  political  misfor- 
tunes. 

Lincoln  and  the  Whigs,  like  the  Demo- 
cratic doves  in  Congress  today,  supported 
supply  bills  for  the  Army  though  taking  ex- 
ception to  the  war.  The  Mexican  war  has 
faded  into  history  and  many  feel,  even  as 
Lincoln  did  then,  that  it  is  not  a  glorious 
part  of  American  history. 

*  *  * 

But  had  that  been  the  end  of  Lincoln's  po- 
litical career,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  doves 
would  now  be  seeking  his  company.  It  was 
on  another  moral  issue  some  years  later  that 
his  political  fortunes  turned  for  the  better. 
Abraham  Lincoln  took  his  stand  against  slav- 
ery and  for  the  preservation  of  the  union.  This 
made  him  a  man  to  be  remembered  through 
the  ages. 

*  *  * 

In  this  centennial  year,  Nebraskans 
should  think  back  on  how  this  state  influ- 
enced the  political  future  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Stephen  Douglas,  then  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  had  maneuvered  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  and  introduced  the 
Nebraska  bill  which  would  allow  the  people  of 
Nebraska  to  admit  or  exclude  slavery  as  they 
chose. 

Lincoln  re-entered  politics  in  1854  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  re-electing  Richard  Yates  as 
representative  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District.  Yates  had  been  a  staunch  opponent 
of  Nebraska  bill. 

*  *  * 

The  Douglas  and  Lincoln  debates  are 
famous  and  it  would  seem  fitting  that  Ne- 
braskans read  them  as  they  think  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  which  named  its  capital 
city  for  that  great  President. 


^  'PEACE'  ADVOCATES  xC. 
105  YEARS  AGO 

Macomb,  111.,  June  3  —  As 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  getting 
set  for  a  second  term  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of 
1864,  he  was  plainly  considered 
an  enemy  of  peace.  The  "peace" 
lovers  —  who  often  feel  they 
have  a  monopoly  on  truth  and 
justice  and  love  —  clearly  con- 
sidered Lincoln's  prosecution 
of  the  war  reprehensible, 
j  Like  Richard  Nixon  today,  in 
j  another  war  in  another  "dec- 
ade of  the  '60s,"  Lincoln  was 
asked  to  cease  immediately  all 
military  efforts  to  end  slavery 
and  unite  the  nation.  I  have 
been  reading  a  reprint  of  edi- 
torial comment  in  the  Fulton 
Democrat  of  March  18,  1864, 
and  discovered  that  the  doves 
of  '64  had  noble  motivation  for 
immediate  and  unconditional 
withdrawal: 

"There  is  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  re- 
nominated by  the  Abolitionists. 
The  question  of  the  election  de- 
pends, in  our  opinion,  upon  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention.  If  a  peace 
platform  be  adopted  and  a 
peace  Democrat  be  chosen  as 
j  standard  bearer,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  for  the  Democracy  to 
succeed,"  wrote  the  editor  of 
105  years  ago. 

And  he  said:  "The  people 
will  vote  next  fall  for  or 
against  this  war.  Those  who  go 
for  its  continued  prosecution 
will  go  for  the  Lincoln  method 
of  conducting  it,  while  all  other 
voters  will  go  for  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution,  as  made  by 
the  founders  of  the  Republic." 

Hindsight — 105  years  later — 
asks:  Could  peace  be  so  sweet? 

Reef  Waldrep 


Personally  Speaking 

By  GEORGE  WRIGHT 

Hatred  of  Lincoln  Pervaded  the  Nation 


Every  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  a  target  for  abuse.  The  nature 
of  the  office  precipitates  it.  But  per- 
haps no  President  was  ever  maligned 
the  way  Abraham  Lincoln  was. 

The  intensity  of  the  scorn  directed  at 
Lincoln  is  told  in  an  article  in  the  cur- 
rent American  Legion  magazine. 

"All  the  world  is  familiar  with  Lin- 
coln the  Emancipator,  the  author  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  the  timeless  spokes- 
man of  democracy,"  the  late  Prof. 
James  G.  Randall  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  was  quoted.  "Few  of  us  are 
acquainted  with  Lincoln  the  baboon,  the 
imbecile,  the  wet  rag,  the  Kentucky 
mule.  Those  are  typical  of  the  names 
heaped  upon  him  in  those  cruel  days 
when  high  office  brought  him  less  of 
glory  than  of  insult  and  abuse  .  .  .  This 
is  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
leader  may  be  reviled  in  his  own  time 
and  yet  go  down  in  memory  as  a  nation- 
al hero." 

"The  political  heat  of  the  times,  the 
natural  dirtiness  of  political  infighting, 
the  prejudices  of  editors,  the  felt  super- 
iority of  Easterners  over  Midwesterners, 
and  the  white-heat  friction  between 
North  and  South  spurred  the  hostility," 
says  Tom  Mahoney,  author  of  the  arti- 
cle. "So  did  the  different  views  in  the 
North  over  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
Copperheads   and   'Peace  Democrats' 
wanted  to  end  the  war  on  any  terms. 
The  militant  abolitionists  were  furious 
because  Lincoln  was  not  bloodthirsty  en- 
ough toward  the  South  to  suit  them. 
When  Lincoln's  generals  weren't  win- 
ning any  battles,  the  North  was  on  his 
neck  to  produce  a  victory.  When  Grant 
won  victories,  jealous  generals  who'd 
won  none,  stirred  up  cabals  against  him, 
and  enlisted  the  support  of  newspapers 
and  Senators  to  attack  Grant  through 
Lincoln." 

Lincoln's  fondness  for  jokes,  for 
songs  and  for  a  good  time  were  used  as 
a  club  against  him,  Mahoney  noted.  Lin- 
coln's long,  gangling  frame,  wrinkled 
face  and  large  ears  brought  him  much 
ridicule. 

"Abuse  from  the  South  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  circumstances,"  writes 
Mahoney.  "A  Charleston,  S.  C.  news- 


paper 'called  Lincoln  'a  horrid-looking 
wretch,  sooty,  scoundrelly  in  aspect,  a 
cross  between  nutmeg  dealer,  the  horse 
swapper,  and  the  night  man.  He  is  a 
lanksided  Yankee  of  the  uncleanest  vis- 
age and  of  the  dirtiest  complexion.'  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review  termed 
Lincoln's  course  'arbitrary,  unconstitu- 
tional, tyrannous,  unnatural,  inhuman 
and  diabolical.'  " 

"His  real  name  is  Abraham  Hanks," 
said  one  Southern-circulated  slander,  the 
article  stated.  "He  is  the  illegitimate 
son  of  a  man  named  Inlow  —  from  a 
Negress  named  Hanna  Hanks.  He  is 
a  man  of  low  morality  and  his  inordinate 
love  of  the  lascivious,  of  smut  is  some- 
thing akin  to  lunacy." 

"But  Northerners  didn't  spare  the 
lash,"  said  Mahoney.  "James  Gordon 
Bennett,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  suggested  that  Lincoln  not  take 
office.  'A  grand  opportunity  now  exists 
for  Lincoln  to  avert  himself  ruin,'  said 
a  Herald  editorial.  'If  he  persists  in  his 
present  position,  in  the  teeth  of  such  re- 
sults as  his  election  must  produce,  he 
will  totter  into  a  dishonoured  grave, 
driven  there  perhaps  by  the  hands  of 
an  assassin,  leaving  behind  him  a  mem- 
ory more  execrable  than  that  of  Arnold 
—  more  despised  than  that  of  the  traitor 
Catiline.'  " 

The  bullet  which  took  Lincoln's  life 
at  Ford's  Theater  stilled  a  lot  of  the 
abuse  but  did  not  end  it,  Mahoney  wrote. 
"God  Almighty  ordered  this  event  or  it 
could  never  have  taken  place,"  noted 
the  Dallas  Herald.  "From  now  until 
God's  judgment  day,  the  minds  of  men 
will  not  cease  to  thrill  at  the  killing  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  the  Tri-Weekly 
Telegraph  of  Houston. 

"Lincoln  has  long  been  beyond  the 
power  of  detractors  to  hurt  or  harm," 
Mahoney  concluded.  "In  1962,  a  poll 
of  75  historians  voted  him  the  greatest 
of  American  Presidents.  The  next  four 
in  order  were  George  Washington, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Thomas  Jefferson." 

No  dramatic  change  in  a  society 
is  ever  accomplished  without  pain,  but 
the  leaders  in  great  movements  must 
sometimes  wonder  if  it  is  all  worth  it. 


*£  jeoruary  12,  1971 

e  On  Lincoln 


lished  in  book  form  soon  after  through  thp  pf forts  nt  n-  ni  hi3™3111  Lincoln.  That  speech,  pub- 
abridged  form  because  of  space  r^^^T^SS'ST^  ?  "f"*"*  below  in 
four  months  after  maMng  the  speech  P  McKaIe  ^  on  Ju«e  1,  1967,  less  than 

;  In  his  home  life  Lincoln  had  little  control  of 
,  his  family,  but  in  his  political  life  he  had  pow- 
er to  bend  the  strongest  of  wills  to  his  manner 
of  thinking.  He  took  two  failures  from  private 
me  and  made  them  military  heroes.  Grant  was 
I  a  bankrupt  woodtrader,  and  Sherman  was  an 
unknown  schoolteacher  whose  sanity  was  ques- 
tioned. He  chose  great  men  for  his  cabinet  offi- 
cers, although  too  many  of  his  minor  officers 
were  thorough  scoundrels. 


You  may  disagree  with  many  of  the  state- 
ments I  make,  except  the  following: 

The  state  of  Arizona  has  neglected  and  been 
very  unkind  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. There  is  not  a  forest,  mine,  village, 
town,  city,  or  railroad  siding;  a  mountain, 
valley,  hill,  pass,  desert,  or  mesa;  river, 
lake,  creek  or  wash  named  after  the  man 
who  signed  the  declaration  making  Arizona  a 
territory  of  The  United  States  on  February 
24,  1863.  3 

Each  year  we  pause  to  pay  homage  to 
America's  greatest  statesman  and  patriot.  It 
will  be  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  you  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  also  America's  fore- 
most and  persistent  politician  and  officeseeker. 

I  make  no  claim  of  being  an  authority. 
Many  of  the  statements  I  will  make  you  have 
heard  before.  I  will  quote  from  experts  on  the 
life  of  Lincoln,  and  not  give  them  credit.  I  am 
not  concerned  whether  or  not  you  agree  with 
me,  and  admit  that  I  am  speaking  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  I  like  to  think  of  him. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  strangest 
characters  in  history. 

To  show  you  how  inconsistent  this  man  was, 
consider,  for  example,  the  temperance  and 
prohibition  question  which  was  particularly 
acute  during  his  entire  life.  We  find  him  taking 
both  sides  at  different  periods.  At  times,  he 
spoke  against  liquor;  at  other  times,  he  sold 
grog. 

Lincoln  was  physically  lazy;  he  hated  all 
forms  of  manual  labor,  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  find  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  wrestlers 
and  broad  jumpers  in  Illinois.  He  did  not  shy 
from  physical  combat.  Lincoln  was  also  men- 
tally lazy  on  small  occasions.  As  a  lawyer  he 
often  failed  to  prepare  for  cases  in  the  minor 
courts,  but  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  his 
record  was  second  to  none. 

We  know  that  Lincoln's  habits  and  morals 
were  beyond  criticism  and  far  beyond  the  av- 
erage of  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of  his  j 
time,  but  we  find  also  that  he  kept  firm  and  ' 
lasting  friendships  with  freethinking,  bold  fel- ! 
lows  who  got  howling  drunk,  and  who  frolicked 
in  sex. 


We  are  led  to  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
national  leader  who  was  such  a  stickler  for  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  he  expected 
them  to  be  obeyed,  and  yet  we  hear  him  make 
this  statement:  "This  country,  with  its  in- 
stitutions, belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
Whenever  they  shall  have  grown  weary  of  its 
existing  government,  they  can  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  of  amending  its  frame- 
work, or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dis- 
member or  overthrow  it."  Our  present  day 
pink  fellow-traveler  does  not  desire  more. 


We  have  read  that  Lincoln  was  ungainly 
awkward,  and  homely;  and  yet  as  you  stand 
by  his  statue,  look  at  his  photographs,  or  view 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  you  must  admit  that  he 
was  a  man  of  form,  dignity,  and  majesty.  He 
was  a  man  who  played  marbles  with  street 
urchins,  but  a  man  who  never  was  addressed 
as  "Abe"  —  it  was  always  "Lincoln"  or  "Mr 
Lincoln." 

You  are  familiar  with  his  native  wit  and 
humor.  Hundreds  of  stories  are  accredited  to 
him.  Then  you  learn  he  was  a  man  of  sadness 
sorrow,  and  suffering;  a  man  who  wondered  at 
the  time  of  his  death  if  he  were  not  a  great 
mistake;  a  man  who  by  his  own  admission  at  a 
certain  period  in  his  life  did  not  carry  a  pock- 
etknife  inasmuch  as  he  had  contemplated  sui- 
cide; a  man  who,  after  winning  a  small  law- 
suit, was  so  happy  that  as  a  prank  he  stole  a 
dinner  beU  from  a  hotel  and  played  a  French 
harp  while  riding  on  top  of  a  bus  enroute  to  the 
depot. 

You  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
statesman,  and  he  was.  In  his  cabinet  were  the 
most  brilliant  statesmen  to  ever  surround  any 
president,  and  Lincoln  was  easily  their  leader 
Then  you  find  that  his  only  experience  in  na- 
tional politics  (outside  of  state  and  county) 
was  as  country  postmaster  without  a  post  of- 
fice, carrying  letters  in  his  hat,  and  two  years 
in  Congress,  where  he  did  not  shine. 

'  «,  Ti^"13"'  wh0  real]y  was  so  kindhearted 
that  he  disliked  to  km  a  chicken,  gave  this  coun- 
try a  blood-bath  in  which  one-half  million  cas- 
ualties occurred,  the  majority  of  whom  were 

£s f  21xears  of  age;  and  yet  he  was  n°t 

bloodthirsty.  After  the  war  ended  he  said  "Let 
there  be  no  retribution;  these  men  are  our 
brothers.  They  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray 
to  the  same  God  .  .  .  with  malice  toward 
none;  with  charity  for  all  let  us  bind  up  the 

Sed  "W°UndS  "  '  '  JUdge  m' that  ye  be  not 

We  know  that  he  was  an  inventor.  The 
United  States  Patent  Office  credits  him  with 
two  contrivances:  one  to  rock  a  baby  cradle 

!o  i  ?er  t0  remove  a  boat  ^uck  on  a 
sandbar.  Neither  of  these  inventions  was  use- 


You  look  upon  Lincoln  as  a  military  genius, 
and  so  he  was.  It  is  no  insult  to  the  memory  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  to  say  that  from  the  first 
day  at  Fort  Sumpter  to  the  end  of  the  war  at 

,  Appomattox  Courthouse,  Lincoln  was  the  mas- 
termind who  moved  the  armies  and  navies  of 
the  Union.  Then  you  find  that  his  only  previous 
experience  in  the  art  of  warfare  was  as  a  cap- 

,  tain  of  a  volunteer  company  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  where  he  neither  engaged  the  enemy  nor 
heard  a  gun  fired  in  anger,  and  the  only  Indian 
he  encountered  was  dead. 

Lincoln  was  a  lover  of  nature.  He  took 
great  pleasure  in  roaming  the  woods  and  fol- 
lowing the  streams;  but  he  landscaped  his 
home  only  once,  and  the  shrubs  died  from  lack 
of  attention  the  following  year. 

His  biographers  tell  you  that  he  was  not  a 
man  of  letters,  that  he  had  practcally  no 
schooling  and  was  illiterate.  Then  you  read  his 
Gettysburg  Address,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
literary  efforts  of  the  century.  Edward  Ever- 
ett, America's  great  orator,  on  this  occasion 
spoke  two  hours.  Lincoln  spoke  two  minutes 
yet  Lincoln  still  speaks.  This  was  the  first 
piece  of  American  literature  generally  studied 
in  English  universities  —  10  sentences  and  268 
simple  words. 

We  know  he  hated  slavery  and  freed  the 
slaves;  but  at  a  time  when  John  Brown,  Sum- 
ner, Garrison,  and  Phillips  were  denouncing 
slavery  and  demanding  its  abolition,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  born  in  a  slave  state  but  representing 
the  free  state  of  Illinois  in  Congress,  voted  to 
extend  the  fugitive  slave  law  into  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Three  years  before  becoming 
President,  he  defeated  in  court  a  slave  owner 
who  attempted  to  return  his  slave  from  Illinois 
to  Kentucky. 

We  know  that  Lincoln  was  a  staunch  Re- 
publican, but  he  wasn't  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  party.  Earlier  he  had  been  a  Whig.  We  find 
that  before  he  came  to  Illinois  he  was  a  belie- 
ver in  the  democracy  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

We  know  he  was  a  failure  (aside  from  law) 
in  everything  he  ever  attempted,  except  for 
being  a  great  executive  in  Washington. 

We  know  that  Lincoln  was  not  a  member  of 
any  church,  any  creed,  and  had  no  well-de- 
fined  religious  convictions.  We  also  know  that 
he  never  denied  that  he  was  an  infidel  and  that 
on  occasions  he  severely  rebuked  the  clergy. 
Then  you  find  that  he  had  a  steadfast  belief  in 
Divine  Providence  shaping  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  that  he  turned  to  the  Holy  Bible  and  to 
prayer  for  daily  guidance.  In  his  own  words, 
when  he  was  having  a  hard  time  in  the  White 
House,  he  said,  "I  was  often  driven  to  my 
'  knees  because  I  had  no  other  place  to  go." 

Finally,  you  give  it  up  and  admit  that  his 
personality  cannot  be  analyzed.  So  without  any 
attempt  at  analysis,  let  us  try  to  find  a  truth 
for  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lesson  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  that  the  love  of  a  great 
heart,  whether  for  an  individual  or  a  native 
land,  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  The 
motivation  of  Lincoln's  life  was  his  love  for  the 
Union.  It  was  the  keystone  of  all  his  acts,  and 
his  pride  and  ambition  were  cast  aside  for  hi 
country.  .  . 


ana  polities  " 


V  ! 


Today  is  the  birth  anniversary  of 
.'Abraham  Lincoln  and.  the  traditional 
paeons  of  praise  can  be  heard  and  read  % 
all  over"  the  land.  ,.  '  ' 

..[..Not  fitting  the  -pattern  is  ah,  article  . 
in  the  conservatives'  quarterly. review;  ■ 
Modern  Age,  written  by .  Prof.  M.  ,E. 
Bradford  of  the  University  of  Dallas. 
!    In  his  article  he  is  not  content  tor 
suggest  that  Abraham  Lincoln  has  feet ;' 
of  clay  but  would  make  all  his  gaunt 
six  feet  of  pure  dross,  '  '.'■■■-..  -     X i 
I,  He  seems,  amazed  that  Lincoln  | 
changed  some  of  his  values  as  he. 

■of "a  nation  facing  its  greatest  crisis 
and  refuses;  to  credit  him  with  any  but- 
the  basest  motives  in  his  most  noble 

words..-.;.'-.-  ■  V.  ''v'  •     '*  \. 

Bradford  accuses  Lincoln  of  being 
responsible  for.  most  of  the  ills.-. of 
modern  politics  and  policies  stating  • 
that ''  Lincoln    was    at     heart.  •  a 
totalitarian.         (,  .. 

'  We  will' leave  to  others  discussion 
as  far  afield  as  this  one  with  its  ob- 
vious bias  and  its  .85  footnotes.'  How-1 
ever,  the  article  quotes  a  British 
writer  in  a  statement  about.  Lincoln 
that  is  not  easily  questioned: . 

"Lincoln's  symbolic  importance 
transcends  his  own  life  and  time.;  He.' 
has  been  abstracted  from  history  to 
serve  as  the  representative  American, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  much  of  the 
nation's  self-image  is'visible  in- the 
image  of  Abraham  Lincoln  thaLsuc- 
cessive  generations  have  '^^^^^jgrnm 


It  must  be  conceded  that  ,the  , 
Abraham  Lincoln -of  history  is  a  myth 
in  certain  respects.  So,  too,  are  alt  the 
-heroes  of  history  —  the  Napoleons,  the 
Caesars,  the  Alexanders;  the  Nelsons, 
the  Lenins  and- the  Stalins,  the  Bis- 
marcks,  the  Washingtons  and  even  the 
Churchills  and  ;  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  s.  . 

,  .     -w-     ft     &       '  ■      ■,  )■ 

The  people,  looking  for  heroes, 
cannot  accept  any  life  size  portraits. 
They  must  —  and  will  —  have  giants 
bigger  than  reality  and  enlarged  and 
projected  by  the  human,  hunger  for 
something  grander  and  more  inspiring 
than  the  frailities  that  mark  human 
beings. 

So  the  vanities  and  the  foibles,  the 
character  flaws  and  the  self-doubts, 
the  errors  in  judgment  of  ail  those  who . 
dare  to  venture  to  be  leaders  become 
glossed  over.  ; 
•  ,  Yet  human  beings,  as  selLcon-" 
tradictory  as  the  human  beings  they 
make  their  heroes,  also  are  given  to 
debunking  and  trying  to  destroy  those 
that  they  set  above  them.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult, in  most  instances,  and  surely  is  ; 
far.  easier  in  the  case  of  those  heroes 
who  have  risen  since  print  became 
cheap  and. photographs  common. 

:  Fashions  and  values  change  and 
with     them  ■    the    ^heroes.  <    (A  . 
UUle-regiii'ded  Harry  Truman'. gains  a. 
luster  1iii  eo!Uf:ihi,;ii;<£i  .while  alive  anil  •  > 


the1  armor  of  a  martyred  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy foses' some' of  its  shine.)  .; 
,  '  But'  .somehow,  the  figare  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  seems  to  tower, 
above'  our  other  heroes,  acquiring  a 
serenity  and  a  dignity  beyond- any  he 
knew  in  his ,  troubled  life.  v. 

Those  who  attack  him  as  too  much 
a  political  animal  come  and  go;  those 
who  would;  deny  .him.  as  an  emancipa- 
tor and,  using  today's  standards, to 
judge  yesterday's  leaders,  label  him  a 
racist  never,  seem  to  shake  his  firm 
hold  on  our  imaginations.  .  % 

Bradford  accuses  him  of  Gnos- 
ticism, a  self-styled  Messiah  ariti 
zealot  who  saw  himself  as  having  a 
divine  guidance  unrevealed  to  others. 

&  &  ft  | 
;  There  was;  i ndeed  a'  deep  streak  ,of 
mysticism  in  the  Complex  character  of' 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  faith  in  the 
will  of  God  that  can  disturb  those  who 
wantonly  logic  and  political  orthodoxy 
in  their  heroes.;  , 

I  But  we  doubt  .that  this  .criticism 
will  be  any  more  successful  in  dimin- 
ishing Lincoln's  stature  than  the 
others.  It  will  not  if  the  people  have  the 
constancy  of  judgment  shown  in  the 
past  for  Lincoln's  role  in  ourhistory. ' 


.-   mnwmsi'msf!:  .  . 

■  Because  they,  need  this  myth,  of  a 
Lincoln  larger  than  life.      -  y.  y- 

With  all  the  flaws  and  blemishes; 
despite  his  moods  of  self-doubt  and  his 
occasional  resorts  to  intuitive  deci- 
sions, Abraham  Lincoln  endures  as 
our  national-hero  because  of  the  vision 
■  '■  he  had  of  the  worth  of  democracy,  his 
L:  abiding  faith. in  the  dignity  of  mankind- 
'..-and  his  steadfast  belief  in  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  self-government.  . 

Let  the  critics  probe  and  carp  —  his 
eloquence  is  more  than  the  art  of  poli- 
tical oratory,  his  leadership  is  beyond 
the  pragmatism  of  the  ordinary  poli- 
ticianv.'The  myth  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
does  not'  rest  oh  sand,  but  on  the  solid 
character' of  a  most  unusual' and  most 
,  •  admirable'  man.  '  , 

If  a  nation  must  have  heroes  —  and  , 
we  believe  it  must  —  there  is  no  better 
one  for  this  nation  than  the  man  we 
,s  honor  today.  .  '  ^     "  „  . 
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Historian:  Some 
are  anti-Lincoln 


by  Clark  Spencer 


•SfssalsM! its — 

most  Americans  regard  KS ?  L  ?h 6  present«  a,tho"8h 
ever,  says  a  Pulitzer^ze" Sr  "  S&S"** 

sor^add^eXS  Univereitv  "*»y  profes- 

dinner  Friday  Zton^Z^tn^TT  at  Sa™ 

"Lincoln's  role  In  Southern        nco,n  Tradition." 
Fehrenbacher  said  He  oS/yCS  Was  33  a  Atilla," 
"bears  a  ^^Se^^0^  LiSn 

Others  saw  Lincoln  as  a  "simnS?  H,t,er  ,n  the 
teller  and  buffoon,"  he  said    simP,eton.  Pornographic  story 

Political  opposiSrcomSlsed  2^  the  Confederacy 
Party  in  the  North;  anSSe^  raS^°i  ?e  de™cratic 
the  war  from  Europe,  particK f 5 1  i  °«' hosti,e  critics  of 

Southerners  "viewed e  Eng,isn  Press, 
woe  that  had  descended  au">or  of  all  the 

Sumpter,  he  (Lincoln)  receded  an  ^  ,he.sa,d-  "A"er  Fort 

omc«.  PaffitorS'iSl  "Lrou8h<>"'      term  tn 

**  Fehre"b—  -*  "'-e  apolheo* 

'■The  Republicans^  '^^J*1?  and  «■«  'a'len  God" 
the  hue  Lincoln."  he  said  -215'  an  aa*1  ">ejr  had  In 

■   remnanl  of  the  pasr?  ec  L,ncoln  "as  a  cranky 

comparadltto  lhe^pocotylcmT™'  ?  me  "  "d 
they  feel  Lincoln  profS      mean,n8  « total  war,"  .„lc„ 

ertoraXSe''0!^  become  m°re  vulnerable " Ruth 
vital  force".       P "  miBl  come  to  t«ms  with  him  He  Is  a 

-^SKWS  :nbrahlVa,ra"^'«a  ! 

received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  EL"  ,Unco1".  Fehrenbacher  1 
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Lincoln  legacy  cut  loose 


hi.7 


By  ERIC  FONER 

NEW  YORK  —  Unflattering  views  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln are  by  no  means  unusual  of  late.  But  the  work  of  one 
revisionist  scholar,  Professor  M.E.  Bradford  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dallas,  more  than  any  other  has  created  a  storm 
among  neo-conservatives  and  Moral  Majority  supporters 
and  others  on  the  right  over  the  sensitive  issues  of  states' 
rights,  morality  in  government  and  race. 

The  controversy  created  by  his  unsuccessful  candi- 
dacy last  fall  to  head  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities provided  a  glimpse  of  the  diverse  and  competing 
intellectual  strands  that  make  up  mod- 
ern conservatism. 

The  social  turmoil  of  the  last  15 
years  spawned  issues  —  welfare,  busing, 
crime,  affirmative  action  —  that  drew 
together  a  strange  set  of  bedfellows 
(Southern  agrarians,  Eastern  neo-conser- 
vatives, Puritan  moralists)  on  policies 
broadly  perceived,  whatever  their  initial 
motivation,  as  being  anti-black.  But 
many  conservatives  who  share  Brad- 
ford's view  that  equality  is  "the  anto- 
nym of  every  legitimate  conservative 
principle"  and  that  local  autonomy  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  growth  of  the  gov- 
ernment, nonetheless  found  his  writings 
about  Lincoln  an  embarrassment. 

Bradford  was  roundly  denounced 
by  neo-conservatives,  although  one  got 
the  impression  that  their  real  complaint 
was  his  pledge  to  distribute  more  NEH 
grants  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and 
fewer  to  prestigious  Northeastern  uni-' 
versities,  where  many  neo-conservatives 
hold  sway.  More  revealing  was  the  reac- 
tion among  conservatives  who,  like  Lin- 
coln, believe  that  a  coherent  sense  of  ethical  stewardship 
must  inform  national  policies.  One  such  "strong  govern- 
ment" conservative,  the  columnist  George  Will,  character- 
ized Bradford  as  "the  nostalgic  Confederate  remnant  of 
the  conservative  movement." 

Bradford's  Lincoln  was  our  first  "puritan  president," 
who  used  the  language  of  moral  superiority  to  legitimize  a 
section's  quest  for  power.  The  architect  of  the  modern 
American  state,  Lincoln,  in  this  view,  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge that  local  autonomy  was  the  essence  of  the  Ameri- 
can system. 

The  core  of  Lincoln's  "political  religion,"  Bradford 
points  out,  derived  from  the  Preamble  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Lincoln  elevated  equality  into  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  our  political  culture,  and  in  so  doing, 
Bradford  argues,  produced  a  recipe  for  continuing  tur- 
moil, since  demands  for  equality  can  never  be  satisfied. 

In  Bradford's  view,  there  is  a  logic  connecting  Lin- 


Abraham  Lincoln 


coin  with  all  the  egalitarian  horrors  (as  perceived  by  con- 
servatives) of  the  New  Deal,  New  Left  and  civil-rights 
movement.  In  this  sense,  Bradford's  conservatism  is  fun- 
damentally radical,  for  it  seeks  to  overturn  the  declara- 
tion, the  essence  of  our  political  tradition. 

What  is  striking  in  this  argument  is  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  slavery,  the  issue  that  elevated  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency.  No  people,  Lincoln  understood,  can  deprive 
another  of  its  fundamental  liberties  without  endangering 
its  own.  To  Bradford,  slavery  was  not  a  system  of  exploi- 
tation, but  a  "tenuous  multiracial  experiment,"  on  which 
the  verdict  of  history  has  yet  to  be 
passed.  States'  rights,  according  to  him, 
constituted  the  essence  of  the  Southern 
position,  not  slavery.  But,  Lincoln  clearly 
understood,  one  of  the  "rights"  many 
states  have  always  guarded  so  jealously 
is  the  power  to  keep  blacks  in  "their 
place." 

Bradford's  revised  view  of  Lincoln 
does  not  provide  a  usable  past  for  to- 
day's conservatives,  despite  their 
agreement  on  racial  policies.  Is  distrust 
of  the  government  at  home  consistent 
with  the  enormous  powers  many  con- 
servatives wish  to  grant  it  for  military 
adventures  abroad?  How  can  the  attack 
on  Lincoln  for  intolerant  moralism  be 
reconciled  with  the  debt  the  administra- 
tion owes  the  Moral  Majority? 

If  Bradford  exalts  the  Old  South  as 
an  organic  community  untouched  by  the 
individualism  and  unfettered  capitalism 
of  the  North,  what  of  the  celebration  of 
free-market  values  among  the  aggressive 
Sun  Belt  entrepreneurs  and  supply-side 
ideologues  who  surround  President  Rea- 


gan? 

Rather  than  freeing  the  nation  from  Lincoln's  legacy, 
as  Bradford  would  have  it,  modern  conservatism  has  em- 
braced the  worst  parts  of  Lincoln's  heritage  while  aban- 
doning the  best.  After  all,  the  aspiring  Illinois  politico  of 
the  1850s  who  pandered  to  the  racial  prejudices  of  his  au- 
dience had,  by  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  arrived  at  a  re- 
markable sensitivity  to  the  plight  of  blacks  in  American 
society. 

The  growth  of  Lincoln's  moral  vision  was  the  hall- 
mark of  his  presidency.  Will  his  Republican  descendants 
prove  as  capable  of  a  broadening  and  humanizing  of  their 
views,  or  will  they  irrevocably  cut  themselves  loose  from 
the  heritage  Lincoln  bequeathed  them? 

©  1982  The  New  York  Times.  Eric  Foner  teaches 
history  at  City  College  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York. 


Way  Eased  for  Humanities  Nominee 


By  IRVIN  MOLOTSXY 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  12  —  The  last 
major  obstacle  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Dartmouth  College  professor  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities  has 
been  has  been  removed  by  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  nomination  of  the  professor,  Jef- 
frey Hart,  an  outspoken  conservative, 
was  announced  by  the  White  House  in 
April.  But  Congressional  action  on  the 
nomination  has  been  held  up  by  Demo- 
crats on  a  Senate  subcommittee,  first 
by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Demo- 
crat of  Massachusetts,  and  later  by 
Senator  Pell. 

Besides  teaching  English  at  Dart- 
mouth, Professor  Hart  is  a  syndicated 
columnist  and  unofficial  adviser  to  the 
student-run  Dartmouth  Review,  which 
the  school's  Undergraduate  Council 
earlier  this  year  condemned  for  "racist 
and  sexist  articles . " 

Skeptical  Questions  Submitted 

Senator  Kennedy  had  submitted  to 
Professor  Hart  a  list  of  questions,  the 
tone  of  which  suggested  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy doubted  that  the  professor  would 
be  a  strong  advocate  for  minorities, 
women  or  diversity  in  the  humanities. 

Mr.  Hart  replied  to  Senator  Kennedy 
last  month  that  "no  evidence  exists  as 
regards  my  academic  record  that  I  har- 
bor any  prejudice  against  minorities  or 
women."  He  called  attention  to  "my 
celebration  of  diversity." 

An  aide  said  that  Senator  Kennedy 
had  withdrawn  his  "hold."  The  hold  is  a 
device  of  senatorial  courtesy  in  which 
even  a  member  of  the  minority  party 
can  delay  for  a  time  a  vote  on  a  nomina- 
tion. Senator  Kennedy  said  he  would 
probably  vote  against  the  Hart  appoint- 
ment when  it  came  before  the  Educa- 
tion, Arts  and  Humanities  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee. 

Nominations  to  the  council  are  al- 
most never  held  up  or  contested.  The 
five  persons  nominated  along  with  Pro- 
fessor Hart  last  spring  were  confirmed 
without  a  murmur  of  dissent. 

After  Senator  Kennedy  dropped  his 
"hold,"  Senator  Pell  put  on  his  own,  for 
different  reasons. 

Dispute  Over  Pell  Approach 

Senator  Pell  is  an  advocate  of  direct- 
ing Federal  dollars  for  humanities 
projects  through  official  state  agencies 
instead  of  through  private  groups.  In 
1976,  Mr.  Hart  described  Senator  Pell's 
plan  as  an  effort  to  give  "politicians"1 
the  right  to  select  recipients.  Senator' 
Pell  said  it  was  a  way  of  broadening  ac- 
cess to  humanities  funds. 

An  aide  said  that  Senator  Pell  had 
dropped  his  "hold"  after  having  been 
convinced  that  the  state  agencies  were 
in  place  and  would  not  be  affected  by 
appointing  Professor  Hart  to  the  coun- 
cil, the  policy-making  body  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  delay  in  the  appointment  is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  way  in  which  the  en- 
dowment, one  of  the  smallest  Federal 
agencies  and  one  concerned  with  dis- 
pensing money  for  scholarly  research 
and  intellectual  enterprises,  has  at- 
tracted controversy. 


Earlier  this  year,  members  of  the 
Senate  were  split  when  it  became 
known  that  the  front-runner  for  the  en- 
dowment chairmanship  was  Prof.  M. 
E.  Bradford  of  the  University  of  Dallas. 
Professjox_Bjradfojrd_has  run  into  even 
more  controversy  than  Professor  Hart, 
largely  because  of^writmg^critieaLoi 
Abraham  Lincoln  andoecause  he  found 
something  ""defensible"  in  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Old  South. 

TV  Documentary  Funds  Assailed 

Professor  Bradford  did  not  get  the 
nomination,  which  went  to  William  J. 
Bennett,  also  a  conservative. 

After  assuming  the  chairmanship, 
Mr.  Bennett  criticized  financial  aid  the 
endowment  had  given  a  television  docu- 
mentary on  Nicaragua.  He  called  the 
show  "unabashed  socialist-realism 
propaganda." 

In  his  questions,  Senator  Kennedy 
had  asked  Professor  Hart  to  discuss  a 
newspaper  column  in  which  he  wrote : 

"On  the  American  college  campus 
there  exists  a  widespread  suspicion  that 
on  admissions,  grades,  scholarships 
and  so  on,  'minorities  are  getting  much 
more  than  their  due,  and  this  is  resent- 
ed. Assertions  and  demands  made  by 
minorities  were  at  one  time  swallowed 
whole.  In  today's  climate  they  will  be 
greeted  skeptically  and  they  will  meet 
with  resistance." 

Mr.  Hart  replied  that  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  "the  fact  that  college  students 
today  resent  special  treatment  for  mi- 
norities." He  defended  the  statement's 
accuracy. 

Senator  Kennedy  asked  Mr.  Hart  to 
respond  to  criticism  of  The  Dartmouth 
Review  by  John  G.  Kemeny,  the  former 

1  Darmouth  president,  who  said  that  the 
■  newspaper  was  designed  "to  divide  us, 
to  set  whites  against  blacks;  to  set 
Christians  against  Jews;  to  set  men 
against  women." 

In  a  Review  article  last  spring,  a  stu- 
dent wrote,  in  what  was  taken  to  be  an 
imitation  of  black  dialect:  "Dese  boys 
be  sayin'  dat  we  be  comin'  here  to  Dart- 
mut'  and  not  takin'  the  classics.  You 
know,  Homa,  Shakesphere;  but  I  hes' 
dey  all  be  co'd  in  da  ground,  six  feet 


unda,  and  watcha  be  as  kin'  us  to  learn 
from  dem?  We  be  culturally  'lightened, 
too." 

In  his  response,  Professor  Hart  said 
that  The  Review  was  an  independent 
student  newspaper  and  that  he  had  "no 
foreknowledge  of  what  is  going  into  it." 

Of  the  Kemeny  criticism,  he  said  that 
"he  was  in  my  opinion  wrong,"  adding, 
"The  paper  was  not  'designed'  to  set 
these  groups  against  one  another.  Why 
would  anyone  want  to  do  so?' " 
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When  Vilification  Was  in  Flower 


PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGNS 

By  Paul  F.  Boiler  Jr. 

420  pp.  New  York: 

Oxford  University  Press.  $16.95. 

■■-    By  George  E.  Reedy 

READING  "Presidential  Campaigns"  has 
raised  an  Important  —  and  thus  far  unan- 
swered —  question.  What  In  ;Jie  devil  has  hap- 
pened to  our  quadrennial  contests  for  the  most 
important  political  post  in  the  free  world  to  produce 
such  monumental  public  apathy? 

The  current  campaign  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  point.  Certainly  there  are  serious  issues  at  stake. 
Certainly  there  have  been  dramatic  twists  and  turns  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  candidates.  But  I  live  in  Milwaukee, 
which  is  still  a  community  where  people  from  different 
worlds  know  each  other.  And  it  would  take  a  violent 
wrench  of  the  imagination  to  claim  the  re  are  large  num- 
bers of  people  here  who  care  about  what's  happening. 


Detail  from  Edward  Sorel's  jacket  illustration  for 
"Presidential  Campaigns." 


Furthermore,  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  politically 
sensitive  friends  over  the  nation  whose  observations 
parallel  mine. 

Perhaps  this  apathy  is  due  to  a  widespread  belief 
(which  may  be  mistaken)  that  the  outcome  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Perhaps  it  can  be  traced  to  the  com- 
puterization of  modern  campaigning.  Perhaps  it  is  due 
(g  the  gentlemanly  behavior  of  the  candidates  —  at 
least,  gentlemanly  compared  to  what  used  to  be.  What- 
ever the  cause,  however,  observing  the  process  seems 
to  generate  less  actual  passion  than  attending  a  re- 
gional pocket  billiard  tournament. 

Mr.  Boiler  takes  us  back  to  a  different  world,  In 
which  Americans  threw  themselves  passionately  into 
the  battle  to  place  their  shining  knight  in  the  White 
House  and  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  scoundrel  who 

Continued  on  next  page 

George  E.  Reedy  is  the  Nieman  Professor  of  Journal- 
ism at  Marquette  University.  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Twilight  of  the  Presidency"  and  is  now  preparing  a 
book  on  the  workings  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
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was  trying  to  keep  him  out.  The  contestants  were  not 
"discussing  issues"  but  waging  war,  with  very  few 
holds  —  if  any  —  barred.  The  process  was  rowdy,  ram- 
bunctious, heated,  anti-intellectual  —  and  good  fun.  It 
also  produced,  in  addition  to  the  clinkers,  such  presi- 
dents as  Jackson,  Lincoln,  the  two  Roosevelts  and 
Truman. 

"Presidential  Campaigns"  has  few  scholarly  pre- 
tensions, and  the  analysis  offered  the  reader  has  little 
more  depth  than  the  average  campaign  speech.  The 
meticulously  cited  sources  are  mostly  secondary.  Very 
few  of  the  stories  will  be  unknown  even  to  casual  stu- 
dents of  the  Presidency.  But  they  are  fun  to  read  and 
may  even  arouse  some  nostalgic  longing  for  a  day  when 
politics  could  make  the  blood  sing  and  pulses  throb. 

The  author  has  a  good  eye  for  the  offbeat  and  the 
ludicrous,  and  he  spins  the  anecdotes  together  with  the 
skill  of  the  old-fashioned  Yankee  yarn  master.  His  style 
is  highly  Journalistic,  which  helps  eliminate  tedium  but 
may  involve  considerable  oversimplification.  His  ap- 
proach 1b  to  give  a  quick  historical  sketch  of  each  cam- 
paign, followed  by  a  series  of  anecdotes  drawn  from  it. 
He  has  made  no  effort  to  establish  a  pattern  other  than 
the  chronological,  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
do  so.  The  more  important  campaigns  appear  to  have 
evoked  the  strongest  invective,  the  most  heated  pas- 
sions and  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  win. 

For  example,  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  race  of  1860, 
Lincoln's  supporters  secured  the  Republican  nomina- 


tion for  their  man  partly  by  printing  counterfeit  tickets 
and  packing  the  convention  hall  with  "Lincoln  shout- 
ers."  Defying  Lincoln's  explicit  orders,  they  nailed 
down  their  success  through  a  deal  in  which  the  votes  of 
Pennsylvania  were  bought  by  a  promise  to  make  Silas 
Cameron  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  ensuing  rheto- 
ric and  the  vehement  campaign,  waged  by  the  support- 
ers of  the  candidates  rather  than  the  candidates  them- 
selves makes  anything  in  modem  times  seem  prissy. 

AN  anti-Lincoln  parade  in  New  York  City  de- 
picted the  rail  splitter  as  the  intimate  of  stereo- 
typed blacks.  One  showed  Lincoln  as  captain  of 
a  ship  with  one  of  the  passengers  saying: 
"Free  love  and  free  niggers  will  certainly  elect  Old  Abe 
if  he  pilots  us  safe."  Clubs  of  young  Republicans,  called 
"Wide  Awakes,"  were  organized  all  over  the  nation  to 
stage  torchlight  parades,  escort  speakers  and  canvass 
voters.  Their  existence  spawned  commercial  enter- 
prise, with  merchants  offering  Wide  Awake  packages, 
which  Included  a  cap,  cape  and  torch  with  flags,  all  for 
$1.15  per  set. 

The  Jackson-Adams  campaign  of  1828  also  ap- 
proached the  heights  of  scurrility.  Adams,  who  had  pur- 
chased with  his  own  money  a  billiard  table  and  some 
ivory  chessmen  for  the  White  House,  was  accused  of 
equipping  the  Executive  Mansion  with  "gaming  tables 
and  gambling  furniture"  at  public  expense.  He  was  also 
accused  of  premarital  relations  with  his  wife  and  of  pro- 
curing an  American  girl  for  Czar  Alexander  I  during  his 
tour  as  Minister  to  Russia. 

The  Adams  campaign  gave  as  good  (or  as  bad)  as  it 
got.  Jackson  was  accused  of  bigamy,  cockfighting, 
adultery  and  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  six  soldiers 
who  wanted  to  go  home  when  their  tour  of  duty  was  up. 


Anti-Jackson  newspapers  even  carried  a  story  calling 
his  mother  "a  COMMON  PROSTITUTE,  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  British  soldiers.  She  afterward  married 
a  MULATTO  MAN  ,  with  whom  she  had  several  chil- 
dren, of  which  number  General  JACKSON  IS  ONE  111" 

After  the  Civil  War  the  more  extreme  invective  was 
tempered  a  bit.  Charges  of  philandering  and  draft  dodg- 
ing were  lodged  against  Grover  Cleveland  in  1884,  and  a 
pro-Blaine  clergyman  delivered  the  famous  "Rum, 
Romanism  and  Rebellion"  remark  in  an  anti-Demo- 
cratic speech.  But  only  the  Hoover-Smith  campaign  of 
1928,  with  its  virulent  anti-Catholicism,  came  anywhere 
near  the  19th-century  standards.  The  campaigns  of  the 
two  Roosevelts  were  colorful  and  gave  the  press  plenty 
of  material  but,  generally  speaking,  deft  humor  seems 
to  have  replaced  outright  billingsgate. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  book,  Mr.  Boiler  quotes  ap- 
provingly a  statement  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  "When  I  was  a 
boy  presidential  campaigns  were  characterized  by  a 
high  serious  purpose.  But  now  all  that  is  happily  past." 
This  volume  sets  out  to  document  Mencken's  claim  that 
Presidential  campaigns  are  the  finest  show  in  America. 
But  the  book  does  more  than  that.  Its  panoramic  view — 
something  like  a  Diego  Rivera  mural  —  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  look'  at  the  whole  thing  in  one  reading  and 
reflect  upon  it. 

I  myself  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  the  super- 
heated rhetoric  of  the  past  did  not  rest  upon  a  depth  of 
feeling  that  is  lacking  in  modern  America.  I  also  wonder 
whether  "low  level"  campaign  oratory  and  tactics 
really  did,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  keep  good  men 
from  trying  for  the  top  spot.  And,  finally,  I  wonder 
whether  the  relatively  moderate  campaigning  of  the 
past  few  elections  has  really  been  an  improvement  on 
the  process.  □ 
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EMINENTOES 


AGAINST  LINCOLN:  MY  DISSENTING  VIEWS 


by  Melvin  E.  Bradford 


X  o  speak  on  this  particular  occasion, 
in  this  small  Pennsylvania  town  and  to 
this  audience,  is,  for  a  scholar  whose 
opinions  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln 
have  been  so  widely  discussed  and 
systematically  misrepresented,  a 
matchless  opportunity:  a  proper  con- 
text in  which  to  set  the  record  straight, 
to  clarify  just  what  it  is  I  have  main- 
tained against  the  Emancipator,  and 
what  I  have  not  said.  Beginning  with 
these  particularities,  I.  may  hope  to 
situate  myself  in  relation  to  both  the 
best  of  modern  Lincoln  scholarship 
and  the  relentless  gravity  of  the  Lin- 
coln myth,  contribute  to  the  larger 
conversation  of  this  conference  and 
still  stand  aside  from  its  drift  in  the 
rigor  of  my  criticism  of  the  sixteenth 
President  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  mere 
rumor  of  my  complaints  against  the 
continuing  influence  of  Father 
Abraham's  example  on  the  nation's 
public  life  has  seemed  to  have  a  life  of 
its  own,  surviving  and  even  growing  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of 
times  when  some  deflation  or  correc- 
tion of  it  has  been  attempted  in  my 
own  work  or  in  the  writings  of  my 
friends.  What  I  think  of  Lincoln  has 
therefore  become  an  issue  wholly  apart 
from  what  I  really  think  of  Lincoln — 
an  issue  for  editorials,  front  page 
reports,  and  passionate  commentary — 
all  to  my  general  astonishment  and 
painful  instruction.  In  one  sense  it  may 
thus  be  argued  that  the  press  caricature 
of  my  view  of  Lincoln  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  case  I  make  against  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Lincoln  myth  operating 
to  the  contrary  of  thoughtful  delibera- 
tion where  the  great  questions  of  our 
era  are  concerned:  pushing  us  instead, 
with  diction  and  rhetoric,  in  the  direc- 
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given  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania  on 
September  15,  1984,  as  part  of  a  Get- 
tysburg College  conference  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Abraham  Lincoln's  175th 
anniversary. 


tion  of  mindless  obedience  and  quasi- 
religious  submission  to  the  secular 
religion  summarized  by  the  greatest 
monument  in  Washington  City,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

With  respect  to  Lincoln  I  have  been 
the  subject  of  outraged  reports  issuing 
from  Keene,  New  Hampshire  to  Los 
Angeles,  California — and  from  such 
various  sources  as  the  New  York 
Times,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Washing- 
ton Post,  Wall  Street  Journal,  News- 
week, New  Republic,  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education,  New  York  Review 
of  Books,  and  the  CBS  afternoon 
news.  It  would  appear  that  my  real 
function  in  all  these  has  been  like  that 
of  Goldstein  in  George  Orwell's  1984, 
as  rhetorical  icon  or  symbolic  adver- 
sary. I  have  found  that  I  "favor 
slavery,"  consider  it  to  be  a  "tenuous 
multiracial  experiment"  yet  to  receive 
the  final  verdict  of  history,  and  that  I 
censure  Lincoln  because  of  "what  he 
did  for  racial  equality."  My  "destruc- 
tive idea"  is  that  due  process  of  law 
was  violated  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  My  reservations  con- 
cerning Lincoln's  epideictic,  quasi- 
Biblical  rhetoric  are  described  as  "in- 
sulting to  Lincoln's  idea  of  liberty." 
And  the  very  errors  embodied  in  such 
wild  charges,  requiring  (as  they  do) 
some  rejoinder,  "prove"  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  my  character, 
regardless  of  their  implausibility.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  been  described  as 
"committed  to  the  proposition  that 
popular  sovereignty  defines  the  nature 
of  democratic  government,"  and  of 
causing  my  erstwhile  associate,  George 
Will,  to  seethe  and  "smolder"  by  im- 
plying an  admiration  for  the  1854 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  I  have  "over- 
turned the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," called  Lincoln  a 
"villain,"  and  argued  that  "there  is  no 
right  principle  of  action  but  self- 
interest."  None  of  which  can  be 
documented  from  or  justified  by 
anything  I  have  written. 

Even  so,  the  misrepresentation  of 
my  views  is  proof  of  how  careful  Lin- 
coln scholars  must  be  in  specifying  just 
how  much  we  mean  to  say — especially 


if  the  possibility  of  reflection  on  the 
motives  of  our  political  "new 
messiah"  is  at  stake:  proof  of  the 
social  problem  of  our  research  and 
analysis  when  it  comes  up  against  the 
force  of  an  hieratic  orthodoxy  based 
on  the  logical  fallacy  of  post  hoc,  ergo 
propter  hoc.  For  according  to  the 
popular  argument,  the  essential  ingre- 
dients of  the  myth,  since  the  Uniorrwas 
preserved  and  the  bondsmen  set  free  by 
the  momentous  series  of  events  which 
had  as  their  climax  the  great  battle 
fought  out  on  this  ground  and  the  hero 
then  martyred  after  the  completion  of 
his  victory,  any  criticism  of  Lincoln  is 
a  criticism  of  those  results  and  a 
desecration  of  that  sacrifice.  Thus  if  we 
fault  Lincoln  in  anything  it  will  be 
reported  that  we  object  to  both  the 
purposive  and  the  incidental  conse- 
quences of  his  career.  Or  that  we  re- 
ject even  the  best  possible  construction 
of  these  results.  Or  blaspheme. 
Moreover,  goes  the  inference,  that  as 
Lincoln  did,  so  should  we,  providing 
for  freedom  an  endless  series  of  "new 
births."  In  arranging  for  such  a  se- 
quence, the  United  States  may  deserve 
to  be  described  as  "the  last  best  hope 
of  earth."  Even  now,  Lincoln's  place 
among  us  is  no  merely  antiquarian 
concern.  As  current  demonstration  of 
his  continuing  (and  irrational)  in- 
fluence I  need  only  mention  the  habit 
of  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois  in  using  his 
anger  with  my  "terrible"  Lincoln 
essays  as  ethical  proof  of  his  right  to 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1984.  It  is  still  important  for  any  public 
figure  or  politician  to  "get  right  with 
Lincoln,"  even  if  he  is  confused  about 
what  the  effort  will  cost  him  and  where 
the  example  of  Lincoln's  total  career 
will  lead. 


JL  he  focus  of  my  work  in  Lincoln 
studies  is  upon  the  language  and 
rhetorical  strategy  of  what  Lincoln 
wrote  and  said.  This  emphasis  brings 
me  to  examine  directly  Lincoln's  in- 
vocation of  the  American  dream  of 
personal  success,  his  announced  devo- 
tion to  certain  "propositional"  truths, 


and  his  dependence  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  "those  old-time  men"  who  had 
accomplished  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  established  the  Republic 
where  "the  original  idea"  of  our  na- 
tional enterprise  might  unfold  and 
prosper.  In  the  pattern  of  his  utterance 
and  the  relation  of  his  words  to  his  life 
I  have  found  reason  to  consider  Lin- 
coln as  primarily  a  rhetor  and  to  treat 
his  speeches  and  other  writings,  in  all 
of  their  opportunistic  variety,  not  as 
expressions  of  a  political  philosophy, 
but  as  exercises  in  management  and 
manipulation,  an  artful  music  played 
to  lift  and  lower  the  passions  and,  in 
behalf  of  a  "policy"  never  fully  stated 
(in  fact,  altered  as  he  went  along),  to 
persuade. '  It  is  in  the  context  of  an 
essentially  rhetorical  identity  that  Lin- 
coln invokes  a  version  of  the  American 
dream.  But  he  is  no  more  consistent 
about  that  doctrine  than  he  is  about 
other  questions  of  principle.  Or  any 
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more  straightforward  in  inclining,  as 
he  does  from  the  beginning  of  his 
political  life,  toward  packaging  up  a 

'My  comments  on  Lincoln's  rhetoric  ap- 
pear in  A  Better  Guide  Than  Reason: 
Studies  in  the  American  Revolution  (Sher- 
wood Sugden  &  Co.,  1979),  pp.  29-57  and 
185-203;  in  "Dividing  the  House:  The 
Gnosticism  of  Lincoln's  Rhetoric," 
Modern  Age,  23  (1979),  10-24;  and  in  "The 
Lincoln  Legacy:  A  Long  View,"  Modern 
Age,  24  (1980),  355-363. 


"black  cockade"  Federalist  substance 
inside  a  democratic,  Jacksonian 
wrapper: 

...  I  presume  you  all  know  who  I  am.  1 
am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  been 
solicited  by  many  friends  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  legislature.  My  politics  are 
short  and  sweet,  like  the  old  woman's 
dance.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank  ...  in  favor  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment system  and  a  high  protective  tariff. 


Add  to  this  oxymoronic  posturing 
related  commitments  to  protection  of 
the  interests  of  property,  land  policies 
which  served  the  advantage  of 
speculators,  and  general  sympathy 
with  the  business  and  professional 
classes  (as  opposed,  for  instance,  to 
farmers,  Negro  freedmen,  or  im- 
migrant laborers)— to  the  idea  that 
wealth,  political  order,  and  personal 
liberty  come  "down  from  the  top"— 


The  Debt  Penalty 


Of  all  the  traditional 
values  which  have 
come  under  attack 
in  recent  years,  perhaps 
none  has  been  more  thor- 
oughly  subverted  than 
that  of  saving,  of  forego- 
ing present  consumption 
in  order  to  provide  future 
benefits.  And  the  results 
have  been  disastrous. 

Until  fairly  recently, 
Americans  understood 
the  critical  importance  of 
saving.  Whether  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  harvest  as  "seed 
corn"  for  the  next  year's  crop,  laying-in 
stores  of  food  for  winter,  or  saving  for  a 
home,  college,  old  age,  or  the  unex- 
pected emergency-the  wisdom  of  sav- 
ing was  as  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  as  the  work  ethic.  Together  these 
characteristics  fueled  the  unprecedented 
economic  growth  of  this  country. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  however, 
we  have  saved  less  and  consumed  more! 
For  twenty  years,  personal  savings  (as  a 
percent  of  Gross  National  Product)  has 
been  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  industrialized  nation.  The  shor'age  of 
investment  capital  has  severely  retarded 
the  modernization  of  our  industries. 

Predictably,  growth  in  productivity  has 
sharply  declined,  and  the  consequences 
have  been  painful.  Where  we  once  took 
great  pride  in  our  self-reliance  and  pro- 
ductive capacity,  we  now  grow  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  cheaper,  and  some 


-  say  better,  foreign-produced  goods. 
Our  electronics,  textile,  steel,  and  auto- 
mobile industries,  once  unrivalled,  have 
all  lost  vast  markets  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  this  de- 
cline meant  $  1  25  billion  in  lost  production 
in  the  1970's  and  the  loss  of  more  than  two 
million  American  jobs. 

For  more  than  a  century,  each  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  enjoyed  a  standard 
of  economic  life  twice  as  high  as  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  We  have  come  to 
take  such  progress  for  granted.  But  now 
we  are  faced  with  the  very  real  possibility 
that  our  children  will  actually  have  to  ac- 
cept a  lower  standard  of  living  than  we 
have  had. 

Someone  once  remarked  that  the  de- 
gree to  which  a  society  saves  is  a  measure 
of  its  hope  in  the  future.  Does  this  suggest 
Jnat  an  America  where  the  credit  card  is 
"in"  and  the  savings  account  is  "out"  will 
become  before  long  an  America  without 
hope? 
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and  you  have  the  image  of  an  orthodox 
Whig  covered  up  by  a  Democratic  per- 
sona, a  potent  and  calculated  brew, 
with  an  egalitarian  touch  of  "poor 
mouth"  tossed  in  for  a  soupgon.  But 
nothing  any  conservative  Republican 
of  our  time  could  endure,  even  from 
a  distance. 

By  his  remark  that  government 
should  "do  for  a  community  of  peo- 
ple, [that]  which  they  need  to  have 
done,  but  can  not  do,  at  all,  or  can 
not,  so  well  do,  for  themselves,"  Lin- 
coln drew  a  blank  check  on  the  bank 
of  political  necessity.  His  devotion  to 
liberal  economics  was  like  his  devotion 
to  "  .  .  .  Mind,  all  conquering  mind" 
and  to  "cold,  calculating  unimpas- 
sioned  reason,"  and  like  his  attach- 
ment to  the  moderate  rhetoric  of 
Washington,  Webster,  and  Clay.  He 
stuck  by  them  so  long  as  convenient, 
so  long  as  they  fed  fuel  into  that  little 
"engine"  which  knew  no  rest.  His 
political  ambition,  whose  hopes  for 
building  a  political  party  and  with  it, 
reconstituting  the  government  of  the 
United    States— as    Solon  had 
"remade"  Athens  and  Lycurgus  Spar- 
ta in  olden  times— depended  on  a  cer- 
tain flexibility:  a  policy  "to  have  no 
policy."  None  of  which  is  to  say  that 
Lincoln  did  not,  other  things  being 
equal,  prefer  free  states  to  slaveholding 
states,  honest  elections  to  stolen  votes, 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  (read  in 
a  Hamiltonian  way)  to  usurpation  and 
tyranny,  and  the  fruits  of  a  free 
economy  to  fiat  money,  graft,  pecula- 
tion, and  wealth  created  by  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  state.  And  also  peace  to 
war.  But  not  enough  to  put  these 
preferences  ahead  of  his  political  ad- 
vantage. Lincoln  perceived  as  primari- 
ly a  rhetorician  is  more  or  less  the 
mixed  figure  of  Ludwell  Johnson's  re- 
cent analysis  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  a  man  political  in  most  political 
things,    but    transformed  into 
something  very  different  by  the  bullet 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

,-•/  CtSii!  91;  nt  atiii 

The  rhetorical  analysis  of  Lincoln's 
work,  of  course,  depends  in  great 
measure  on  insights  and  information 
developed  by  other  kinds  of  Lincoln 
scholarship.  For  rhetorical  criticism 
derives  some  of  its  authority  from  a 
well-developed  sense  of  the  context  in 
which  a  specific  effort  at  persuasion 
must  occur.  Where  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  are  concerned,  I  have 
drawn  up  my  own  measure  of  the 
distance  between  "the  old  policy  of  the 
Fathers"  and  Lincoln's  distortion  of 
their  teachings.  With  respect  to  other 
facets  of  Lincoln's  career,  1  have 
learned  much  from  such  commen- 
tators as  Donald  W.  Riddle,  John  S. 
Wright,  Edmund  Wilson,  Gottfried 
Dietze,  V.  Jacque  Voegeli,  Eugene  H. 
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Berwanger,  Leon  Litwack,  Harry  Jaf- 
fa, Willmoore  Kendall,  and  James  A. 
Rawley.  But  the  reason  I  understand 
Lincoln  as  I  do  is  what  I  find  in  the  text 
of  Roy  Basler's  edition  of  Lincoln's 
collected  works:  the  trope  of  affected 
modesty;  the  oraculum  (speaking,  in 
the  epideictic  vein,  the  language  of  the 
gods);  the  diaboli  (slandering,  predict- 
ing the  worst  as  coming  from);  the 
argumentum  ad  populum  (flattering 
the  people);  the  false  dilemma 
(crocodilities —  unaccept able  choices); 
and,  especially,  the  argument  ad 
verecundiam  (an  appeal  to  traditional 
values,  to  the  prescription  of  the 
Revolution).  Only  the  last  of  these 
strategies  involves  a  serious  pretense  of 
rationality;  and  even  in  appealing  to  an 
imaginary  history,  Lincoln  is  being 
duplicitous.  Contrary  to  the  ethics  of 
rhetoric,  he  is  employing  all  of  these 
techniques  to  essentially  self-serving 
ends:  to  inspire  fear  and  anger  in  other 
men  that  they  might  act  as  they  other- 
wise would  not,  if  he  were  a  less  skillful 
rhetorician.  In  his  mastery  of  the  arts 
of  persuasion,  Lincoln  leads  all  the 
other  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Even  when  he  is  talking  about 
economics;  or  slaves;  or  when  he  af- 
firms the  value  and  authority  of  the 
Union. 

My  favorite  proofs  of  Lincoln's 
astonishing  flexibility  come  from  his 
statements  about  slavery  and  the 
Negro  because,  as  I  have  learned  from 
his  thoughtless  admirers,  the  devotees 
of  the  myth  are  made  most  uncomfort- 
able by  seeing  them  combined  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  It  is  probable  that  Lincoln 
disliked  Negro  slavery  during  most  of 
his  life,  just  as  it  is  obvious  that  most 
Southerners  recognized  slaves  as 
human  beings  in  that  they  hoped  to  see 
them  accept  Christianity.2  But  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  Lincoln  was 
engaged  in  moralistic  posturing  when 
he  spoke  of  his  "hatred"  for  the 
"peculiar  institution."  Otherwise  we 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  explaining  his  ac- 
tion in  the  1847  Matson  case,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  enforce  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  and  recover  runaways.  And 
even  more  trouble  (in  view  of  what  he 
had  said  about  living  off  the  "sweat  of 
other  men's  faces")  in  explaining  the 
case  he  filed  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
October  2,  1849,  to  recover  Todd 

!My  answer  to  Harry  Jaffa's  claim  (in 
"Equality,  Justice,  and  the  American 
Revolution:  In  Reply  to  Bradford's  'The 
Heresy  of  Equality,'  "  Modern  Age,  21 
11977],  114-126)  that  the  "authentic" 
representation  of  the  Old  South  appears  in 
Alexander  Stephens's  Corner  Stone  speech 
of  March  1 86 1 ,  an  appeal  to  racial  theory. 
There  is  no  purpose  in  extending  the  Divine 
Grace  made  available  to  men  through  the 
death  of  God's  son  to  creatures  less  than 
human.  Differences  in  race  pale  into  in- 
significance in  the  context  of  such 
connections. 


slaves  from  Robert  Wickliff,  who  had 
married  into  the  family  of  Robert 
Todd.  Lincoln  handled  the  interests  of 
the  older  Todd  children  in  the  disper- 
sal of  their  father's  estate  between  1849 
and  1851.  This  dispersal  involved  the 
sale  of  Negroes— as  is  clear  from  the 
Fayette  County  Court  papers.  The 
Lincolns  did  not  scruple  to  take  money 
from  these  sales — as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's public  rectitude  about  such 
profits  after  1854  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. When  the  railsplitter  got  too  in- 
tense about  this  question,  he  verged 
toward  the  hypocritical.  Hence  the 
measuring  of  distance  between  Lin- 
coln's words  and  deeds. 

The  record  of  his  rhetoric  does  in- 
deed turn  on  October  16,  1854  with  his 
speech  against  Senator  Stephen 
Douglas  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
in  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  then  intensifies 
further  in  the  June  16,  1858  speech  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  "A  House  Divid- 
ed." For  in  his  August  1852  speeches 
to  the  Springfield  Scott  Club,  Lincoln 
praised  the  Whigs  for  pacifying 
Southern  fears  of  abolitionist  excesses, 
for  refusing  to  claim  a  special 
understanding  of  the  Divine  Will,  and 
for  avoiding  all  arguments  from  defini- 
tion or  original  uses  of  the  presiden- 
tial power.  His  villain  in  these  remarks 
is  that  "wicked  free-soiler,"  Franklin 
Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is 
satirized  as  "darker"  than  the  mulat- 
to girl  of  an  old  song.  This  is  the  Lin- 
coln who  told  racial  jokes  and  who  had 
attacked  Martin  Van  Buren  for  enter- 
taining too  advanced  a  view  of  Negro 
rights,  not  the  Lincoln  who  spoke  of 
"two  universal  armed  camps  engaged 
in  a  death  struggle  against  each  other." 
This  is  the  Lincoln  who  urged  his 
friends  to  be  quiet  about  "white  on- 
ly" clauses  in  Western  state  constitu- 
tions; who  allowed  for  serfdom  on 
"loyal"  plantations  and  spoke  of 
emancipation  as  a  "root,  hog,  or  die" 
opportunity;  and  who,  in  his  First  In- 
augural, agreed  to  accept  a  Thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  have  precluded  any  effort  at  the 
Federal  level  (including  any  later  Con- 
stitutional amendment)  to  make  this 
country  "all  one  thing,  or  all  the 
other"  in  the  matter  of  slavery.  We 
may  set  over  against  this  Lincoln  all  of 
the  familiar  passages  which  more  re- 
cent Lincoln  scholars  (who  are  deter- 
mined to  save  him  from  his  record) 
delight  in  quoting,  and  then  add  to 
them  recent  arguments  on  how  he  was 
about  to  transcend  his  "own  feelings," 
as  described  in  Illinois  in  1858,  and 
move  toward  the  radical  Republican 
camp  on  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
the  freedmen.  This  is  the  Lincoln  who, 
bad  he  lived,  would  have  come  out  for 
fair  housing  in  Chicago  and  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act— a  product  of  wishful 
thinking.  That  is,  unless  Republican 


politics  had  required  that  he  move  in 
such  a  direction— in  both  North  and 
South.  Which  no  reputable  historian 
will  argue. 


1  have  here  briefly  emphasized  the 
contradictions  of  Lincoln  on  slavery 
and  race.  But  the  focus  could  be  turned 
as  well  to  many  other  elements  in  Lin- 
coln's career— his  relations  to  persons, 
his  view  of  power,  his  religion— or  his 
attachment  to  the  dreams  of  economic 
opportunity  for  all.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance we  need  think  only  of  his  sug- 
gestion that  "the  foreman"  of  his 
"green  printing  office,"  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  "give  his  paper  mill  another 
turn"  and  create  a  little  money 
whenever  funds  ran  short.  Even  on  the 
subjects  of  millenarian  hope  and 
chiliastic  rhetoric  he  "teaches  it  both 
ways,"  complaining  quickly  when 
someone  uses  the  ipse  dixit  on  him. 

But,  all  of  his  arguments  ad 
hominem  in  behalf  of  his  own  moral 
refinement  aside,  the  case  against  a 
generous  enthusiasm  for  the  political 
prescription  left  to  us  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  turns  on  whether  or  not  his 
was  the  best  way  to  save  the  Union  and 
free  the  slaves.  Yet  Lincoln  did  not 
save  "the  Union  as  it  was."  Rather,  as 
the  scholarship  tends  to  agree,  he 
played  me  central  role  in  transforming 
it  forever  into  a  unitary  structure  based 
on  a  claim  to  power  in  its  own  right, 
a  teleocratic  instrument  which,  in  the 
name  of  any  cause  that  attracts  a 
following,  might  easily  threaten  the 
liberties  of  those  fo»  whose  sake  it  ex- 
isted. By  his  success  in  getting  elected 
on  the  basis  of  his  rectitude  concern- 
ing slavery,  limited  as  that  morality 
was  by  its  anti-Negro  base  of  support, 
Lincoln  was  the  central  agent  in 
precipitating  war.  And  his  way  of  free- 
ing the  slaves*— at  bayonet  point,  in  the 
midst  of  war,  confined  in  a  South 
angry  and  without  means,  .with  no 
Federal  plan  for  an  intermediate 
period  of  apprenticeship  in  freedom — 
in  some  respects  is  to  blame  for  the 
problems  faced  by  black  Americans, 
which  even  today  have  not  been  re- 
solved. Therefore,  I  refuse  on  princi- 
ple to  share  in  that  enthusiasm, 
because  .1  honor  those  original 
"political  institutions"  praised  by  Lin- 
coln in  his  first  important  speech,  to 
the  Springfield  Young  Men's  Lyceum 
in  January  of  1838. 

There  is  another  view  of  Lincoln's 
career  and  the  events  which  surround 
it  not  suggested  by  the  fallacy  of  post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  a  reading  which 
carries  a  very  different  political  lesson. 
Our  labor  is  to  assure  that  the  sacrifice 
made  here  and  on  other  ground  hal- 
lowed since  shall  not  be  dishonored  by 
the  apostate  vanity  and  intellectual  ar- 
rogance of  those  beneficiaries  of 


remembered  courage  who  would,  even 
now,  distort  its  meaning  to  serve  lesser 
causes  of  their  own  and  would  use  Lin- 
coln to  accomplish  their  distortion.  In 
all  of  his  protean  complexity,  the  sad 
man  from  Illinois  deserves  a  better 
fate.  □ 
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Today's  civil-rights  and  welfare  groups  would  jump  on  Lincoln 


It's  just  as  well  old  Abe  Lincoln  is  dead  because  he 
wouldn't  be  popular  if  he  were  around  today.  Lin- 
coln had  a  lousy  human  rights  record,  was  no  pacifist 
and  had  about  the  same  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  Attorney  General  Edwin  Mcese.  He  wasn't 
overly  fond  of  bankers  either. 

Lincoln  would  give  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  fits.  He  suspended  habeas  corpus,  persecuted 
the  press  and  had  people  locked  up  without  a  trial. 
Americans  today  expect  government  leaders  to  act  as 
if  their  countries  were  at  peace  even  when  the/re  at 
war.  Lincoln  definitely  would  be  considered  an 
extreme  right-winger  by  most  Americans  these  days. 

When  the  bankers  told  Lincoln  how  much  interest 
they  wanted  to  finance  the  war,  he  said  something 
unprintable  and  had  the  government  issue  its  own 
currency,  as  the  Constitution  authorizes.  It's  a  tossup 
who  hated  Lincoln  more  —  bankers  or  Southerners. 

In  our  time,  Congress  has  handed  over  the  curren- 
cy and  most  foreign  policy  to  the  bankers.  When  gov- 
ernment wants  to  help  a  kid  go  to  college,  a  veteran 
buy  a  house  or  a  businessman  expand,  it  co-signs  the 
note  so  the  banker  can  charge  commercial  rates  for 
loans  at  no  risk.  Wars,  foreign  aid  and  domestic 
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social  programs  are  financed  at  the  market  rate. 

The  only  people  practicing  Lincolnomics  these 
days  are  the  Soviets,  which  may  be  why  they  can 
afford  more  missiles  and  tanks  than  we  can  despite  a 
much  smaller  economy. 

Lincoln  also  would  be  on  the  hit  list  of  many  civil- 
rights  organizations  and  welfare  lobbyists  today. 
After  all,  Lincoln  fought  a  bloody  war  to  dismantle 
one  of  the  most  complete  welfare  systems  in  the 


world:  slavery. 

The  slave's  material  needs  were  provided  at  no 
out-of-pocket  costs  to  him  nor  did  he  have  to  bother 
his  head  with  voting  and  worrying  about  finding  a 
job.  The  obstinate  Lincoln,  however,  had  the  strange 
notion  that  liberty  was  more  important  than  housing 
food  and  free  medical  care.  That's  definitely  not  a' 
popular  notion  these  days. 

It  was  Lincoln's  peculiar  ideas  about  liberty  and 
self-government  that  caused  him  to  criticize  the 
□  2  "  1.QR7      SuPreme  Court.  If  the  Supreme  Court  can  legislate, 
Lincoln  said,  then  the  people  no  longer  are  free  but 
^^^^^^^^^    are  in  fact  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  of  unelected  men. 

Meese  believes  the  same  thing,  of  course,  and  for 
that  he  is  considered  a  dangerous  radical.  It  has  been 
axiomatic  among  the  liberal  elite  that  when  legisla- 
tures and  Congresses  don't  do  what  the  liberals 
think  they  should,  "then  the  courts  have  to  do  it." 
I've  been  hearing  that  for  30  years  or  so. 

Courts  should  not  legislate.  That  is  not  a  difficult 
concept  to  understand,  but  they've  been  doing  it 
anyway.  The  Constitution  says  a  person  accused  of  a 
crime  has  a  right  to  legal  counsel.  The  courts  say  the 


taxpayers  have  to  pay  for  it.  That's  legislating. 

The  Constitution  says  cruel  and  inhuman  punish- 
ment such  as  the  rack  and  the  roasting  pit  are  forbid- 
den. Courts  say  lack  of  a  bunk,  a  telephone,  TV,  law 
books  and  air  conditioning  are  cruel  and  inhuman 
punishment.  That's  legislating. 

A  people  concerned  about  liberty  and  familiar  with 
and  loyal  to  their  Constitution  would  have  insisted 
that  the  Congress  impeach  judges  who  usurp  their 
authority  and  make  a  mockery  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  '  ■  ■ 

Naturally,  though,  a  people  who  seem  to  think  it  "is 
the  duty  somehow  of  the  government  to  provide 
them  with  a  job,  a  house,  free  medical  care  and  a 
pension  don't  have  time  to  concern  themselves  with 
such  intangible  things  as  liberty  or  constitutional 
principles. 

Had  today's  Americans  been  slaves,  they  would 
have  told  Lincoln  to  mind  his  own  business.  After  all, 
he  was  asking  them  to  sacrifice  material  security  for 
freedom,  and  everybody  knows  you  can't  eat  free- 
dom. Lincoln's  problem  was  he  had  no  compassion 
for  the  poor  or  for  bankers. 
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125  YEARS  LATER 


Honest  Abe's  Legacy 


April  15,  1990  was  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Amer- 
ica's most  revered  icon  of  demo- 
cracy-Abraham Lincoln,  the  "Sav- 
ior" of  the  Union.  It  behooves  us 
to  reflect  upon  hislegacy. 

Let  us  remember  the  summer  of 
1861,  following  the  disastrous 
(and  embarrassing)  rout  of  Union 
forces  at  Manassas.  The 
Lincoln  administration 
ordered  the  arrest  of 
scores  of  "dissenters"-- 
including  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Berrett,  Mayor  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  an 
effort  to  quell  Southern 
sympathy  in  the  largely 
pro-Southern  U.S.  Cap- 
ital. The  victims  of  these 
arrests  were  denied  ben- 
efit of  habeas  corpus, 
which  our  beloved  16th 
president  had  (ucon- 
stitutionally)  taken 
upon  himself  to  sus- 
pend, and  in  its  place, 
imposed  a  state  of  mil- 
itary rule  and  martial 
law. 

The  esteemed  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  so  far  as  to 
openly  defy  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Roger  B.  Taney, 
when  the  highly  re- 
spected justice  per- 
sonally issued  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  on  behalf 
of  prominent  Maryland- 
er  John  Merryman. 
(Merrymen  had  been  ar- 
rested because,  while 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  Mary- 
land militia,  he  had  reconnoitered 
Pennsylvania  troops  who  had 
been  sent  by  Lincoln  to  ensure 
Maryland's  "loyalty".) 

Lincoln,  the  former  backwoods 
lawyer,  chose  to  ignore  the  elderly 
justice  of  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury's experience  on  the  nation's 
highest  Court,  thereby  subverting 
the  Constitution's  carefully  word- 
ed separation  of  powers.  The 
President  had,  in  Taney's  words, 
assumed  "more  regal  and  absolute 
power  over  the  liberty  of  the  cit- 
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izens  than  the  people  of  England 
would  have  thought  it  safe  to  in- 
trust to  the  Crown." 

Let  us  recall,  as  we  celebrate 
his  memory,  the  events  of  mid- 
September,  1861.  Fearing  that  the 
Maryland  State  Legislature  would 
soon  meet  and  pass  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  Lincoln  ordered  the 


arrest  of  the  majority  of  that  sove- 
reign governmental  body.  Many 
were  summoned  from  their  very 
beds  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
their  homes  having  been  sur- 
rounded by  federal  soldiers,  and 
imprisoned  without  just  cause  or 
trial.  Others  were  arrested  as 
they  made  their  way  to  the  leg- 
islative chambers  to  convene.  All 
were,  of  course  (as  was  Lincoln's 
habit)  denied  benefit  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing.  Soon  there- 
after, Lincoln  allowed  "free"  elec- 
tions to  select  a  new  Maryland 


Legislature  (the  only  catch  being 
that  every  voter  had  to  swear  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  "Union" 
in  the  presence  of  armed  federal 
troops  posted  at  each  polling 
place). 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  numer- 
ous newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions Lincoln  ordered  suppressed, 
and  their  respective  ed- 
itors imprisoned  (with- 
out civil  trial)  because 
they  had  the  "treason- 
ous" audacity  to  exer- 
cise the  Constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  and 
press! 

Aryd  may  it  never  pass 
from  our  memory  the 
most  famous  of  all  roles 
played  by  Mr.  Lincoln- 
that  of  "Great  Eman- 
cipator." Nevermind' 
that  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation  "freed" 
only  the  slaves  in  the 
"rebellious"  Southern 
states,  with  no  provision 
contained  therein  for 
slaves  held  in  Northern 
or  Border  states. 

Few  now  remember 
that  Lincoln  expressed 
his  views  clearly  by  say- 
ing that:  "[I  am]  not 
pledged  to  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  slavery;  I ' 
do  not  hold  the  black 
man  to  be  the  equal  of 
the  white..."  Fewer  still 
are  those  who  are  aware 
that  Lincoln  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  deporting  the 
Negro  race  out  of  America  to  a 
distant  colony  of  their  own. 
Strange  views  for  America's  his- 
toric Emancipator. 

As  we  remem-ber  this  "greatest 
of  all  Americans,"  let  us  also  re- 
member the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  dead-both  North 
and  South-whose  lives  were  lost 
because  Mr.  Lincoln  refused,  at 
the  ultimate  cost,  to  allow  South- 
ern independence.  O 
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Lincoln  in  Own  Day 

Was  Hero  to  Nobody 

Great  Emancipator  Insulted  and  Ridiculed  by 
Friends  and  Foes  Alike;  Called  "Cunning 
Clown"  and  "Original  Gorilla* 

only  at  his  theories  and  deeds,  but 
at  the  very  ugliness  of  his  gaunt 
figure  and  furrowed  face,  must  often 
have  gouged  the  heart  of  the  sore- 
ly burdened  man.  He  might  expect 
thinly  veiled  sarcasm  or  even 
scorching  criticism  from  such  hot 
heads  as  Greeley,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Chase  and  Wendell  Phillips,  but 
when  his  own  Secretary  of  State  Se- 
ward wrote  his  famous  or  infamous 
"Some  Thoughts  for  the  President's 
Consideration,"  with  its  audacious 
suggestion  that  Lincoln  resign  and 
let  a  better  man  (namely,  Seward) 
take  his  place,  it  must  have  been 
indeed  a  crown  of  thorns  pressed 
down  upon  his  already  bleeding 
brow. 

PREACHERS  OPPOSED 


BY  CARL  HOLLIDAY 
Professor  of  English,  State  College, 
San  Jose 

"Lincoln  is  a  plain  damned  fool!" 
declared  his  own  Secretary  of  War, 
Stanton,  to  a  visitor  sent  to  the  de- 
partment by  Old  Abe  himself.  The 
patient  tolerance  of  Lincoln  is  re- 
pealed in  his  answer  to  that  visitor 
hastening  back  to  the  President  to 
repeat  Stanton's  insulting  remark: 
"Well,  if  Stanton  said  I  was  a 
damned  fool  then  I  must  be  one,  for 
he  is  nearly  always  right  and  gen- 
erally says  what  he  means.  I  must 
step  over  and  see  him  about  it." 

Odd,  is  it  not,  that  world-wide 
veneration  is  making  of  this  same 
"plain  damned  fool,"  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, almost  an  earthly  god,  strik- 
ingly similar  to  some  far-off,  myth- 
ical hero  in  ah  ancient  epic  or  saga? 
'But  to  the  people  of  his  own  day 
!he  was  simply  a  very  average  hu- 
man being,  a  "low  brow,"  uncouth, 
an  attractive  target  for  merciless 
ridicule  and  biting  satire. 

ORIGINAL  GORILLA 
As  late  as  1857  this  same.  Stan- 
ton called  Lincoln  "a  low  cunning 
clown,"  and  even  as  late  as  1859  had 
expressed  great  surprise  that  the 
scientist  and  explorer,  Du  Chaillu, 
should  have  journeyed  to  far-away 
|  Africa  to  seek  the  missing  link  when 
right  at  hand  in  Illinois  was  Abe 
Lincoln,  "the  original  gorilla."  But 
a  brief  time  before  the  magnanimous 
Abe  chose  him  as  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber  he  spoke  to  Buchanan  con- 
cerning "the  painful  imbecility"  of 
the  coming  occupant  of  the  White 
House. 

The  sharp  shafts  aimed  at  Lin- 
coln almost  daily,  shafts  hurled  not 


If  those  whom  the  patient  Pre? 
dent  had  chosen  as  his  own  advisf 
thus  sneered  at  him  we  may  w 
conjecture   to   what  extremes 
host  of  enemies  would  go.  "  I 
eight  years  after  the  death  of  L 
coin  that  highly  intellectual  K 
Englander,  Charles  Francis  Adai 
could  not  comprehend  how  and  w 
the  American  public  had  ever  chose;- 
a  leader  with  such  "moral,  intel- 
lectual,   and    executive  incompe- 
tency." 

Certainly  it  was  to  be  supposed 
that  the  South  would  compose  some 
doggerel  about  "an  ape  from  Illi- 
nois," but  what  heart-rending  as- 
tonishment was  his  when  he  discov- 
ered that  twenty  of  the  twenty- 
three  preachers  of  his  own  home 
city,  Springfield,  were  violently  op- 
posed to  his  election.  Surely,  too, 
Abraham  Lincoln  must  have  been 
painfully  aware  of  what  Gideon 
Wells  broadly  hinted  of  years  later 
in  his  diary,  that  in  the  Cabin/  ' 


meetings  of  those  fearful  days  there 
were  whispered  sneers  and  bitter 
smiles  and  abrupt,  impolite  depar- 
tures, to  show  scarcely  concealed 
contempt  for  the  uncouth  Executive. 
Small  wonder  is  it  that  one  day 
Lincoln  drawled  with  grim  humor,  j 
"I  am  afraid  I  haven't  much  influ- 
ence with  this  administration." 
LONGFELLOW  ALOOF 
Perhaps  it  was  natural  that  the 
cultured,  the  intellectual  elite  of 
his  day  should  not  have  under- 
stood and  appreciated  this  man  of 
the  people,  this  ungainly  fellow 
whose  whole  formal  schooling  had 
not  occupied  more  than  seven  or 
eight  months  in  all.  Even  the  gen- 
erous and  courteous  Longfellow 
could  never  warm  up  to  him  and 
could  not  quite  suppress  his  sur- 
prise that  a  more  educated  leader 
had  not  been  chosen  for  such  a 
crisis.  Indeed  the  Civil  War  was 
well  on  Its  course  before  Emerson 
grasped  the  might  and  the  strange 
significance  of  the  new  leader.  And 
to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  he  was  al- 
ways something  of  a  uncouth  puzzle. 

In  fact,  it  was  this  same  Haw- 
thorne who,  after  a  brief  visit  with 
the  lank,  awkward,  homely  Abe  in 
1862,  returned  home  and  penned 
such  a  vividly  personal  sketch  of 
Lincoln  that  James  T.  Fields,  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  thought  it 
prudent  to  omit  it  from  the  article 
submitted  by  the  famous  novelist. 
Anvbody  may,  of  course,  read  these 
omitted  paragraphs  today  in  Haw- 
thorne's works,  and,  to  say  the  least, 
you  shall  not  find  any  trace  of  flat- 
tery in  them.    For  evidently  Haw- 
thorne, like  many  mortals  of  today, 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  notion  that 
a  genius  must  possess  stateliness  of 
figure  and  grandeur  of  countenance. 
HAWTHORNE'S  PORTRAIT 
"By  and  by,"  declared  Hawthorne, 
"there  was  a  little  stir  on  the  stair- 
case and  in  the  passageway,  and^in 
lounged  a  tall,  loose-jointed  figure 
of  an  exaggerated  Yankee  port  and 
demeanor,  whom  (as  being  about  | 
the  homeliest  man  I  ever  saw,  yet 
by  no  means  repulsive  or  disagree- 
able)   it    was    impossible    not  to 
i-ecognize    as  Uncle    Abe,"     It  Is 
plain  that  Hawthorne  was  asking 
himself  how  such  a  being  coiild 
really  be  fit  to  lead  a  torn  nation 
in  this  terrible  horn-. 

"It  is  the  strangest  and  yet  the 
fittest  thing  in  the  jumble  of  hu- 
man vicissitudes  that  he,  out  of  so 
many  millions,  unlocked  for,  un- 
selected  by  any  intelliglbe  process 
,  that  could  be  based  upon  his  genu- 
I  ine  qualities,  unknown  to  those  who 
chose  him,  and  unsuspected  of  what 
endowments  may  adapt  him  for  his 
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tremendous  responsibility,  should 
have  found  his  way  open  for  him 
to  fling  his  lank  personality  into 
the  chair  of  State — where,  I  pre- 
sume, it  was  his  first  impulse  to 
throw  his  legs  on  the  council  table 
and  tell  his  Cabinet  Ministers  a 
story."  , 

NO  BEAUTY 
"If  put  to  guess  his  calling  and 
livelihood  I  should  have  taken  him 
for  a  country  schoolmaster  as  soon 
as  anything  else."  Repeatedly  Haw- 
thorne must  get  back  to  the  man's 
essential  ugliness  and  lack  of  state- 
ly dignity.  "There  is  no  describing 
his  lengthy  awkwardness  nor  the 
uncouthness  of  his  movement.  .  . 
The  whole  physiognomy  is  as  coarse 
a  one  as  you  could  meet  anywhere 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
States."  Moreover,  and  alas,  his 
shabby  black  coat  and  trousers  were 
not  brushed,  his  hair  was  not 
combed,  and  his  complexion  was 
sallow! 

An  honest  man,  no  doubt,  Haw- 
thorne concluded,  "and  yet  in  some 
sort,  sly — at  least  endowed  with  a 
sort  of  tact  and  wisdom  that  are 
akin  to  craft  and  would  impel  him, 
I  think,  to  take  an  antagonist  in 
flank,  rather  than  to  make  a  bull- 
run  at  him  right  in  front."  And 
Hawthorne,  in  spite  of  his  own  re- 
finement, liked  the  dark  giant.  He 
saw  in  him  something  intrinsically 
American,  keen  faculties,  a  power- 
ful character,  the  ability  to  develop 
to  whatever  power  conditions  might 
demand.  But  still  the  novelist 
keenly  regretted  that  he  didn't  see 
Mr.  Lincoln  sit  down  and  fold  up 
his  iegs,  "which  is  said  to  be  a 
most  extraordinary  spectacle." 
ACCUSED  OF  CRAFT 

"A  sort  of  tact  and  wisdom  that 
are  akin  to  craft" — these  were  in- 
deed in  Old  Abe.  Years  after  Lin- 
coln had  gone  Whitelaw  Reid  de- 
clared, "He  was  an  ardent  partisan 
and  the  most  skillful  master  of 
men  and  of  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  game  of  politics  known  in  his 
State.  He  had  small  regard  for 
many  of  the  refinements  of  the 
modern  Civil  Service  reformer.  He 
knew  how  to  use  the  postofflce  to 
secure  delegates,  and  he  was  ready 
enough  to  point  out  to  his  Congress- 
men how  a  judicious  use  of  other 
patronage  would  promote  the  good 
cause  of  the  next  convention." 
LOWELL  A  BOOSTER 

Such  were  some  opinions  of  Lin- 
coln in  his  own  day.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  Hawthorne's  doubts  and 
Gideon  Wells's  pity  and  Seward's 
condescension  and  Stanton's  stormy 
insults,  there  was  many  a  man  of 
the  era  who  saw  clearly  the  innate 


power  of  this  pathetically  odd  and 
droll  figure  from  the  uncultured 
West.  His  law  partner,  Herndon, 
back  in  Springfield,  wrote,  "We 
must  keep  the  people  right;  God 
will  keep  Lincoln  right."  Walt  Whit- 
man early  perceived  the  strength 
of  the  man.  Certainly  of  all  tha 
famous  leaders  of  New  England 
James  Russell  Lowell  realized  most 
keenly  the  born  leadership,  the  sor- 
rowing tenderness,  the  intrinsic  no- 
bility of  Stanton's  "damned  fool," 
and  in  his  great  Harvard  Ode  of 
July  21,  1865,  turned  for  a  time 
from  the  main  topic  of  his  poem. 

To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will 
beat  and  burn, 

And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  I 
world-honored  urn. 

"Inspired  of  God  was  Abraham' 
Lincoln,"  declares  Henry  Watterso- 
in  almost  the  language  of  a  rhap 
sody.    "A  thousand  years  hence  ni 
story,  no  tragedy,  no  epic  poen  vvul  i 
!_>e  filled  with  greater  wondir  than  j 
hat  which  tells  of  his  ilfe  and , 
(eath.   If  Lincoln  was  no;  inspired  j 
of  God,  then  there  is  no  such  thing 
on  earth  as  special  providence  or 
t  he  interposition  of  divine  power 
ii  .1  the  affairs  of  men." 
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